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THE RT. REV. MSGR. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 
MARCH 4, 1905 - DECEMBER 26, 1960 


“WE ARE MET today to bury a man who was a great scholar, a great gentleman, 
and a great power for good. It can most truly be said we are here to say farewell to a 
man whose face was always turned toward the light.” These, in part, are words of trib- 
ute paid Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley, of Pittsburgh, by his Bishop, the Most Rev. 
John Wright, on December 31, 1960. 

The eulogy proves that his Bishop knew him well. He was instant in response to 
all challenges within the confines of his parish and his Diocese, yet to those who knew 
him best, he was most immediately recognized as a citizen of the world. If I could in- 
scribe his epitaph, I would say, “Here lies Father Thomas, a friend to all, and a man 
who never turned his back on a good idea.” 

It was my honored privilege to know and work with Father Quigley during most 
of his adult life. He was creative, imaginative, totally responsive. Everything in life 
was a challenge to him: general learning, art, music, nature, and the wonderful world of 
philosophy in which he indulged with such great joy. His drive and imagination took 
multitudes with him along the road to goodness and greatness. 

In him the Religious Education Association had a staunch and true friend. In the 
days of its need he was there. In the organization of its programs and its conferences 
he was a bulwark of greatness and an inspiration to all who participated in the work 
of the Association. 

Scholars and students and professional educators will miss him. But so will the 
man on the street, for, in addition to his learning, Father Thomas was everybody’s priest. 
May God bless him, and may all of us join in prayer for his eternal welfare. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Executive Secretary, 
The National Catholic Educational Association 


MONSIGNOR Thomas J. Quigley was elected to membership on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Religious Education Association in 1944. He was chosen as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association in 1948, along with Samuel P. Franklin, who was elected Presi- 
dent. They worked together as ideal teammates and were largely responsible for placing 
the organization on a firm footing in the 1950's and for launching an expanded pro- 
gram that led to the employment of a full-time General Secretary. Monsignor Quigley 
not only gave generously of his own means toward support of the movement, but he 
personally enlisted the interest of many of his friends and associates. 

His leadership was particularly notable in the preparations for the Golden Anni- 
versary Convention held in Pittsburgh in 1953. His wide acquaintance with educators 
and religious leaders throughout the country and their universal confidence in him un- 
doubtedly brought to the convention many who otherwise would ‘not have attended. 

Few men in Pittsburgh have been his equal in promoting interfaith cooperation 
and goodwill. He was selected as RELIGIOUS MAN OF THE YEAR some years ago 
by the Pittsburgh Junior Chamber of Commerce. In the estimation of those of us who 
knew him well, perhaps in that of most Pittsburghers, he continued to merit acclaim as 
one of our outstanding religious and educational men of any year. 


Lawrence C. Little, Chairman 
Department of Religious Education 
University of Pittsburgh 





DOCTRINES OF MAN IN AMERICAN LITERATURE’ 


Randall Stewart 


Professor of English, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


O WRITER, however uwntheological he 
may be, can escape a doctrine of man! 

I want to begin with what is I think the 
most important question which can be asked 
— namely, What is the nature of Man? Is 
he naturally good, or naturally bad? Is the 
natural (4.e., unredeemed) man prone to 
good, or prone to evil? If he is naturally 
good, all he needs is a little improvement 
‘perhaps, a little better education, or better 
living conditions, or a little more money to 
spend, or a little better car to ride in. If 
he is naturally good, he is not a sinner, and 
if he is not a sinner, he doesn’t need a 
Savior. This of course is the environment- 
alist theory. If Man’s manifestations are 
bad, then Society is to blame, not Man him- 
self. 

Jesus did nor take the environmentalist 
view, but the personal, radical view. “Verily 
I say unto you, ye must be born again.” This 
means that the individual must be changed 
before society can be changed. 

If the natural man is good already, there 
is no point in talking about redemption, or 
salvation, or the need of a Savior, or Christ 
and the atonement, or any of these things. 
My feeling is that while we prosperous 
Americans — even the poorest of us is 
comparatively prosperous — give a kind of 
lip service to the doctrine of the sinfulness 
of man; actually, most of the time, we 
really don’t take the doctrine very seriously. 
If we read a book which shows that man is 
really sinful by nature, we are likely to call 
the author morbid. (Walt Whitman called 
Hawthorne morbid). I am inclined to think 
that this is a more or less typical American 
reaction; we are likely to say, after reading 
one of these morbid books, that we would 
rather read about more pleasant things. But 


1A Lilly Endowment Lecture, 1959-60 Ser 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


this is an escapist attitude toward literature, 
and serious literature is not escapist. 


I 


I THINK we must start with the doctrine 
of Original Sin, as the basic Christian doc- 
trine, and the first test of Orthodoxy. If 
an author recognizes Original Sin, he is or- 
thodox enough for my purposes, and if he 
denies Original Sin (no matter how plausi- 
ble he is), I must insist upon calling him 
heretical. 

I shall not attempt to define Original 
Sin. But I think it doesn’t refer so much to 
spectacular criminal acts (like murder, or 
adultery, or embezzlement) as it does to 
man’s innate imperfection. An estimable 
lady said to me a while back, after a church 
service where the minister had said a good 
word for Original Sin, “I don’t regard my- 
self as sinful.” She meant of course that she 
was not a “sinful woman,” that she was the 
chaste wife of one husband (I could believe 
that! ), that she hadn’t done anything very 
bad. But in saying that she was without 
sin, she was guilty of the greatest sin of all, 
the sin of Pride. St. Paul said, “All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 

St. Paul's text, by the way, strikes me as 
the most democratic of all propositions. I 
like it much better, as a democratic propo- 
sition, than Jefferson’s “All men are created 
equal, and equally entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” I like Str. 
Paul's proposition better than Jefferson's be- 
cause it is factually and literally true, and 
furthermore, it points in the direction of 
Christian humility, whereas Jefferson’s, after 
beginning with a very dubious statement 
(“all men are created equal”), goes on to 
insist upon the things to which he is en- 
titled, thereby creating an attitude which is 
likely to become one of self-assertion, bump- 
tiousness, and pridefulness. If a man starts 
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out with what he is entitled to, the result is 
likely to be a row. The world today is full 
of rows! 

Original Sin means human imperfection. 
It means self-centeredness, self-involvement, 
selfishness, vanity, amour propre, egotism 
and egoism — “Ego, ego, ego,” as Merrill 
Moore puts it in one of his sonnets; or as 
it is put more expressively in a French 
translation of Dr. Moore’s sonnet I saw re- 
cently, “Moi, moi, moi!” Original Sin means 
that man is not God and cannot be per- 
fected into God, that in fact there is a great 
gap separating man from God, the creature 
from the Creator, and that imperfect man 
cannot presume to usurp the role of perfect 
God. Original Sin means that man cannot 
find salvation within himself, but must look 
outside himself, to God, whence his help 
cometh. 

IN MY SURVEY of American literature, I 
venture to distinguish three major errors, in 
the light of the criterion which I have just 
been trying to establish. 

First, the rationalism of Franklin, Paine, 


and Jefferson, the view that man must rely 
solely on his own unaided reason, that Rea- 
son is a sufficient guide. 

These men of course contributed much to 
the founding of our government. But does 
it follow that American democracy must rest 


upon their view of man? 
foundation is so insecure. 
Jefferson wrote, “Fix reason firmly in 
her seat, and call to her tribunal every fact, 
every opinion. Question with boldness even 
the existence of God. Read the Bible as 
you would Tacitus or Livy.” Read the Bible, 
that is, not as a book of spiritual wisdom, 
which it is, but as a record of historical fact, 
which is a matter of relative wnimportance. 
The trouble with 18th century Rational- 
ism is that man is not a completely rational 
being, and even if he were, reason is not in 
itself a sufficient guide. Man is a curious 
combination of reason and emotion, in- 
tellect and feeling, and these two faculties 
are sometimes in conflict with each other. 
Sometimes the emotions refuse to go along 
with the reason; I’ve heard of such cases. 
Jefferson said that the people could be 


I hope not, the 


depended upon to choose the wise and good. 
But can they? After 173 years (since 
1787), do we really think so? Jimmy Hoffa 
must have won a popularity contest some- 
where along the line. 

Jefferson wrote concerning the under- 
graduates at the newly-founded University 
at Charlottesville (Dec. 26, 1825): “They 
committed some irregularities at first, until 
they learned the lawful length of their 
tether; since which it has never been trans- 
gressed in the smallest degree.” (Poe and 
his gambling friends were just around the 
corner.) It was necessary, that is, only to 
appeal to the young men’s reason, and there 
would be no more irregularities! I doubt 
if the Dean at Charlottesville, or at Yale, or 
anywhere else, could vouch for that. Jeffer- 
son was a great and good man, but how 
naive can a great and good man be? I think 
it was this unrealism of Jefferson which 
Robert Penn Warren was getting at in his 
poem Brother to Dragons. 


The second great error which I want to 
speak of is the Transcendentalism of Emer- 
son and Whitman. 

“Trust thyself,” said Emerson. “Thank 
God for these good men (Jesus, the 
prophets, etc.), but say I also am a man. 
Make your own Bible: select from your 
reading anywhere, passages which are to 
you like the sound of a trumpet!” 


According to this view, there is no sin 
because man is not a sinner. And since he 
is not a sinner, he doesn’t need a savior; he 
doesn’t need salvation because he is saved 
already. 


Whitman was like Emerson in this re- 
spect, only more so. Whitman said he could 
think of nothing more wonderful than him- 
self. And although there is a sense in 
which this may be so, yet the statement is 
a foolish one, theologically considered, be- 
cause God is more wonderful than man. The 
trouble with Emerson and Whitman, and 
other romantics like them (T. E. Hulme de- 
fined Romantics as all those who deny the 
Fall of Man) is that the distinction between 
God and Man, Creator and Creature, is con- 
stantly being blurred; the distance separat- 
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ing them is constantly being reduced to the 
vanishing point. 

The third great error is the naturalism of 
Dreiser, of which An American Tragedy is 
the best example. Whereas Transcendental- 
ism exalts man to the rank of deity, Na- 
turalism reduces him to the status of the 
animals. Naturalism means that man has 
no soul, and no moral responsibility. He is 
the product of the forces of heredity and 
environment, environment especially. There 
is no such thing as sin, or responsibility, or 
moral choice. Dreiser's story of Clyde Grif- 
fiths is a truly pathetic one, but Clyde is a 
puppet, nothing more. Dreiser tries to prove 
that man is the puppet of the forces which 
play upon him. Man is not a responsible 
being. Circumstances are to blame for what 
he is. 

The Naturalistic view is perhaps the pre- 
vailing view of our time. It is quite the 
fashion nowadays, at least in sociological 
contexts, to blame society. Society, almost 


never the individual, is to blame, for this 
and that — oh, juvenile delinquency and so 


forth. But what is society? We can 
hardly put our finger on it. It is quite im- 
palpable. And so, I think, it gets to be 
an excuse, a rationalization. For society is 
composed of individuals; so how can we 
change society without changing the indi- 
viduals who compose it? Some say, by 
law! But can we change people en masse 
by law when we admit the great difficulty 
of changing the individual per se by legal 
coercion? Why do we assume that society 
is amenable to coercive measures to which 
the individual person is not? 


II 


I want to say a few words, in passing, 
about two kinds of determinism. Natural- 
ism is deterministic; the individual is deter- 
mined by natural forces. It is sometimes 
supposed that the Christian doctrine of the 
sovereignty of God (whether it is called 
predestination or providence or an all-wise 
governance or what) is deterministic also. 
But I think there is an important distinc- 
tion between these two determinisms. In 
fact, I prefer not to use the word determin- 


ism, which is a modern scientific word, in 
a religious context. Naturalism means de- 
terminism by natural forces, and has a dis- 
couraging effect on the individual. But the 
sovereignty of God, which operates on a 
supernatural level, is in no wise incom- 
patible with the moral choice and the moral 
responsibility of the individual. The fear 
of the Lord and the fear of men are two 
quite different things, and those who have 
felt most the fear of the Lord have been 
the most fearless in the discharge of their 
responsibilities in this world. The paradox 
of courageous action and acquiescence in 
God's ultimate disposition of events is cen- 
tral in Christian doctrine. When one says, 
“Father not my will, but thine be done,” 
one is not surrendering one’s active role in 
the shaping of events. When Eliot says, in 
Ash Wednesday, “Teach us to care and not 
to care,” he is not recommending indiffer- 
ence to the state of the world, but restating 
the central paradox which I have just spoken 
of: One cares intensely, one does one’s ut- 
most, and having done one’s utmost, one ac- 
cepts God's will, whatever it may be; that is, 
one doesn’t care, that is, one is not careful or 
anxious (Be not anxious). This is an at- 
titude of faith; but it is not a rejection of 
personal responsibility. 

A YOUNG professor said to me that he 
couldn’t see how Arthur Dimmesdale could 
be a tragic hero, because he is presented 
within the framework of predestination, and 
if he was predestined, how could he be a 
tragic hero? But Arthur Dimmesdale is 
responsible, all right. There is never any 
doubt of that, in Hawthorne’s story. And 
the failure to grasp the paradox of God's 
sovereignty and man’s responsibility is ow- 
ing to the fact that most of us nowadays are 
naturalistic in our thinking, and do not ad- 
mit at all the reality of the supernatural, do 
not allow the two levels — the natural and 
the supernatural — of thought and action. 
If there is only the natural level, then 
Arthur is not a tragic hero (just as Clyde 
is mot a tragic hero) but only a pathetic 
case. But Hawthorne doesn’t present the 
story on those terms. 

On the opposite side of the fence from 
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Emerson and Whitman in the 19th cen- 
tury are Hawthorne and Melville, who in- 
sist on man’s imperfection, his non-perfecti- 
bility, his fallibility, his proneness to error. 
Melville said in his essay on Hawthorne: 
Certain it is that this great power of black- 
ness in him derives its force from its appeal 
to that Calvinistic sense of Innate Depravity 
and Original Sin, from whose visitations, in 
some shape or other, no deeply thinking mind 

is always and wholly free. For, in certain 

moods, no man can weigh this world without 

throwing in someting somehow like Original 

Sin to strike the uneven balance. 

Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter is a great alle- 
gory of sin and redemption; Melville’s Moby 
Dick is a great allegory of sin and damna- 
tion. Dimmesdale in Hawthorne’s story is 
redeemed at the last by penitence and pub- 
lic confession. Ahab in Melville’s story is 
destroyed and utterly damned at the last 
because he has sold himself (like Haw- 
thorne’s Ethan Brand) body and soul to the 
Devil. 

The Devil, incidentally, in Hawthorne 
and Melville, is a very active fellow, and I 


think a recognition of the Devil’s impor- 
tance is one of the tests of what I have 
called “orthodoxy.” 

Ahab to be sure is a heroic figure, like 
Milton’s Satan, but he is a fallen man, just 


as Satan is a fallen angel. Father Mapple’s 
sermon about Jonah is apropos. The 
preacher put the difficulty this way: “If we 
obey God, we must disobey ourselves; and 
it is in this disobeying ourselves, wherein 
the hardness of obeying God consists.” Ahab 
could not obey God because he could not 
disobey himself. 

I call Hawthorne and Melville “counter- 
romantics” because they recognize Original 
Sin, because they show the conflict between 
good and evil, because they show man’s 
struggle toward redemption, because they 
show the necessary role of suffering in 
the purification of the self. They do not 
apotheosize the self, as romantics like Emer- 
son and Whitman do, but warn against its 
perversities, its obsessions, its insidious de- 
ceptions. 

Man in Hawthorne and Melville is torn 
by civil war. The internal conflict in Dim- 


mesdale is whether or not to confess; the 
internal conflict in Ahab is whether or not 
to return to his wife and child and desist 
from his evil purpose. The tragedy of man 
lies in internal conflict, and his dignity and 
nobility lie in this state of conflict too. 
Shakespeare, as well as Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville, illustrates this view. Hamlet is in a 
state of conflict; to be or not to be. No- 
bility and virtue come out of struggle, and 
there can be no nobility and no virtue ex- 
cept as a result of struggle. Dimmesdale’s 
strength to perform his great act of heroism 
— the public confession that he was Pearl's 
father — came out of his greatest struggle, 
which followed the scene with Hester in 
the Forest, and he became able to trample 
Satan under his feet. 


Ill 


And now a few words about the con- 
temperary period. 

There has been a return to orthodoxy, a 
neo-orthodoxy, on the part of some of our 
leading writers as well as some of the chief 
theologians of our time. The writers I 
select (though others could be named) to 
illustrate this trend are: T. S. Eliot, William 
Faulkner, and Robert Penn Warren. 

ELIOT was condemned by many “liberals” 
and “progressives” in the late 1920's when 
he announced that he had become an Anglo- 
Catholic. A return to the Middle Ages, 
they said, was an impossible solution. But 
if we substitute for “Middle Ages” “ortho- 
dox Christian belief,” wherein is the solu- 
tion impossible? In the last two or three 
decades, an increasing number of people 
have sided with Eliot, at least to this extent: 
they believe a return to Christian funda- 
mentals (whether within the Anglo-Catho- 
lic fold, or some other) is the chief need of 
our time. 

The people who so believe are the ones 
whom I mean to designate as “neo-ortho- 
dox.” If they are past 40 or 45, they were 
probably brought up in the Christian faith, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. They almost 
inevitably fell into various kinds of agnosti- 
cisms and infidelities. After having suf- 
fered from spiritual famine, like the prodi- 
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gal son in a far country, they have at length 
undertaken to return to Christian funda- 
mentals, though the position to which one 
returns can never be quite the same posi- 
tion from which one fell away. 

Eliot's poetry shows a steady progression 
toward religious belief. It is the torturous 
progress of the modern intellectual man 
who recognizes the necessity of religion, but 
for whom a spontaneous, simple faith is 
difficult, if not impossible. The poems are 
an honest record. There are no easy af- 
firmations. The ironic despair of Prufrock 
is continued in The Waste Land, but the 
despair is greater. It is as if the poet 
meant to suggest that man must be reduced 
to utter despair before there can be a con- 
scious striving toward religious faith, that 
God’s opportunity must wait upon man’s 
extremity. Ash Wednesday describes the 
progress of the soul from despair to hope, 
from the uncertainty of the opening lines 
— because I do not hope to turn again/ 
Because I do not hope/ Because I do not 
hope to turn/ — to the petition, at the end, 
for grace to subject the individual will to 
the divine will: “Teach us to care and not 
to care/ Teach us to sit still/ Even among 
these Rocks/ Our peace is His will.” 

Eliot's religious development continued 
in Four Quartets, reaching its high point 
perhaps in Little Gidding, named for a fam- 
ous Anglican shrine. It is a place, the poem 
says, “where prayer has been valid.” The 
protagonist of the poem visits Little Gid- 
ding to pray, or at least to assume the atti- 
tude of prayer: “You are here to kneel.” But 
true prayer is not easy, for “prayer is more/ 
Than an order of words, the conscious oc- 
cupation/ Of the paying mind, or the sound 
of the voice praying.” No, true prayer is 
not easy. The Christian faith and worship 
are a discipline. In “Thoughts after Lam- 
beth,” Eliot says, “Christianity is difficult 
both to the disorderly mind and to the un- 
ruly passions.” 

THE TWO OTHER writers I wish to speak 
briefly of — Faulkner and Warren — were 
nourished not on Anglo-Catholicism, but 
Southern Fundamentalism. Now Eliot of 
course is very liturgical, his poems are full 


of the Anglican and Catholic liturgies, and 
Faulkner and Warren are not at all liturgical 
because Southern fundamentalism reacted 
very far from all that sort of thing. But 
the common ground is much more impor- 
tant than the differences when we are talk- 
ing about a doctrine of man. 

What is man? and what sort of prayer 
befits his lips? Emerson in “Self-Reliance” 
said that “prayer is the soliloquy of a be- 
holding and jubilant soul.” Well, St. Luke’s 
Gospel tells of “two men who went up into 
the temple to pray: One said, God I thank 
thee that I am not as other men; and the 
other smote upon his breast, saying God be 
merciful to me as a sinner. And I tell 
you” — the Gospel goes on to say — “this 
man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other; for everyone that exalteth 
himself shall be abased; and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted. . . .” I take it 
that on a fundamental doctrine of this sort, 
there is no essential difference between the 
Anglo-Catholic and the Southern Fundamen- 
talist view of the nature of man, however 
different these two groups of believers may 
be in other, less important matters. The root 
of the matter is here. And it is no acci- 
dent that these two groups — the Catholics 
and the Southern Fundamentalists — have 
been more resistant to Communism and 
Communistic Atheism than any other part 
of Christendom. 


The London Times Literary Supplement 
had this to say about Faulkner, in that 
famous number devoted to “American Writ- 
ing Today” (September 17, 1954): “Faulk- 
ner is all true — he is poetically the most 
accurate man alive; he has looked straight 
into the heart of the matter and got it down 
for good.” The matter which he has looked 
straight into the heart of, we may be sure, 
is not peculiar to Mississippi. It is peculiar 
to the human race. Faulkner is not report- 
ing on conditions in Mississippi; he is re- 
porting on the human condition. 

Faulkner said in the Stockholm speech, 
“I believe that man will prevail.” A writer 
for one of the magazines professed to be 
puzzled by the word “prevail.” But if you 
look it up in Cruden’s Concordance to the 
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Bible (it occurs in 65 passages), you will 
see that prevail is used in contexts where a 
victory is won against great odds with God's 
help, as in “David prevailed over Goliath.” 
The word has nothing to do with tech- 
nology. It is a Biblical word, and has a 
religious connotation. 

Faulkner's most heroic character is his 
most Christian character: “Dilsey closed the 
door and returned to the kitchen. The stove 
was almost cold. Ise seed de first en de last, 
she said, looking at the cold stove, Ise seed 
de first en de last. She set out some cold 
food on the table. As she moved back and 
forth, she sang a hymn. She sang the first 
two lines over and over to the complete 
tune.” Above the ruins of the House of 
Compson, Dilsey, the old Negro servant, 
towers.  Dilsey’s towering strength is 
founded on Christian faith. It is a rugged 
faith, from which she refuses to be separated 
by death, or life, or angels, or principalities, 
or powers, or things present, or things to 
come. 


ROBERT PENN WARREN resembles Faulk- 


ner in several ways — in a vigorous han- 
dling of Southern subject matter, in a philo- 
sophical and religious position rooted in 
Southern tradition, in technical virtuosity, 
in symbolic intensity. Warren’s work, too, 
(again like Faulkner’s), is infused with a 
kind of neo-Calvinism. But Warren is no 


mere disciple. He strikes out on his own. 

In that great novel All the Kings Men, 
Boss Willie Stark, the man of fact, explains 
to Dr. Adam Stanton, the man of idea, that 
there is no such thing as natural goodness, 
and goes on to give his pragmatic version 
of how good and bad jostle each other in 
this imperfect world. 


“Yeah,” the Boss said, “he was one of those 
guys wants everything and wants everything 
two ways atonce. You know the kind, Doc?” 

He flicked a look over at Adam, like a man 
flicking a fly over by the willows in the trout 
stream. But there wasn’t any strike. 

“Yeah, old Hugh — he never learned that 
you can’t have everything. That you can have 
mighty little. And you never have anything 
you don’t make. Just because he inherited a 
little money and the name Miller, he thought 
you could have evervthing. Yeah, and he 
wanted the one last damned thing you can’t 


inherit. And you know what it is.” He stared 
at Adam’s face. 

“What?” Adam said, after a long pause. 

“Goodness. Yeah, just plain, simple good- 
ness. Well, you can’t inherit that from any- 
body. You got to make it, Doc. If you want 
it. And you got to make it out of badness. 
Badness. And you know why, Doc?” He 
raised his bulk up in the broken-down wreck 
of an over-stuffed chair he was in, and leaned 
forward, his hands on his knees, his elbows 
cocked out, his head outthrust and the hair 
coming down to his eyes, and stared into 
Adam’s face. “Out of badness,” he repeated. 
“And you know why? Because there isn’t 
anything else to make it out of.” 


The passage gives an interesting view of 
Original Sin. Not natural goodness, but 
natural badness is what we have to work 
with. 


Warren's “Original Sin: A Short Story” 
(it’s a short poem) tells the story of a lost 
innocence, showing through symbolic images 
a process of growth and maturation (ostensi- 
bly upward) in which there is involved 
necessarily an unhappy conflict between the 
new and the old, maturity and childhood, 
experience and innocence. The narrator's 
country boyhood, suggested by such images 
as “the old hound that used to snuffle your 
door and moan,” and “an old horse cold in 
the pasture,” is contrasted with an intellectu- 
ally distinguished maturity (suggested by 
such images as “Harvard Yard,” and “The 
quantum glare of the sun”). The narrator 
is haunted by childhood ghosts, which he 
equates with a lost innocence. Perhaps the 
narrator, somewhat in the manner of Haw- 
thorne’s Ethan Brand, left the simple life of 
his youth behind in quest of some high ab- 
straction. He cries, “There must be a new 
innocence for us to be stayed by.” It is the 
cry everywhere of the modern intellectual 
man. Where is this new innocence? Where 
shall the Word be found? 

In Brother to Dragons, Warren states 
quite explicitly, quite directly, a series of 
paradoxes: 

The recognition of complicity is the be- 
ginning of innocence. 

The recognition of necessity is the begin- 
ning of freedom. 


The recognition of the direction of fulfill- 
ment is the death of the self. 
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And the death of the self is the beginning 
of self-hood. 


These paradoxes, of course, are the old 
Christian paradoxes: “He that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant.” “Many 
that are first shall be last; and the last shall 
be first.” “Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake, the same shall save it.” Para- 
dox is at the heart of Christian doctrine, at 
the heart of all truth pertaining to the hu- 
man condition. (It’s odd that many people 
seem unable to grasp this; they are logi- 
cians; they want things to be logically 
agreeable; and they object to the paradoxes 
of Jesus because of their illogicality and un- 
reasonableness; but this, of course, is a su- 
perficial view, lacking imaginative insight.) 


IV 
I have tried to distinguish three views of 
man which I take to be erroneous when 
judged by Christian standards, whether 
Protestant or Cathc''c. 
One is the err » of the rationalists, who 


advised man to rely exclusively upon his 
own unaided reason. There were two things 


wrong with this: (1) man, in spite of 
everything, often behaves irrationally; and 
(2) reason alone, even if man were capable 
of complete rationality, is not enough to 
satisfy man’s spiritual needs. 

A second error was the romantic deifica- 
tion of man, as proclaimed by Emerson and 
Whitman. The error here lies both in the 
denial of Original Sin and in the failure to 
distinguish between Creator and Creature. 
Man is confused with God, to the long-run 
detriment of man. For the long-run result 
was a fatal pride, an exaggerated individual- 
ism. 

The third erroneous view which I have 
tried to define is found in the premises of 
the modern naturalistic novel. Here man 
becomes the mechanical product of the 
forces of heredity and environment. He 
ceases to be a moral agent. The Christian 
emphasis on spiritual rebirth (“Ye must 


be born again”) is supplanted by an empha- 
sis on the improvement of economic and 
social conditions. 

ON THE OTHER side, the Christian side, 
writers of the 19th century like Hawthorne 
and Melville, (and James, too) were not 
satisfied with the prevailing romanticism, 
which inflated the individual. Hawthorne's 
stories illustrated the perils of self-trust. 
Melville showed the catastrophic end of an 
irresponsible, devil-inspired Individual. 
James dramatized the miseries of the over- 
cultivated Ego. 

And on the Christian side also, writers of 
our own century like Eliot, Faulkner and 
Warren, have been dissatisfied with the pre- 
vailing naturalism, which relieves man of 
responsibility, and reduces him to an amoral 
puppet. They have taken the Christian view 
that man is a battleground. For man em- 
bodies both good and evil. God and the 
Devil are still active in the world, and man's 
spiritual victories are won with God's help, 
and in Hell’s despite. 

Man is a moral agent, and a tragic figure. 
The tragic aspect is brought out with special 
power in Hawthorne, Melville, and Faulk- 
ner. Dimmesdale confessing on the scaf- 
fold, Ahab blaspheming as he makes his last 
suicidal attack on the Whale, Joe Christmas 
hounded to his death and mutilated by the 
Yoknapatawpha Centurion — these are 
characters and situations that illustrate the 
eternal moral warfare which makes man the 
tragic figure that he is. 

For man is an imperfect, nonperfectible 
being. He cannot be improved by tech- 
nology. He is not a machine, but a very 
fallible human. Poor wayward creature, he 
appears even now to be plotting, with all 
ingenuity and speed, his own destruction. 
But his state, unless by his own perverse 
willfulness, is not beyond the reach of God's 
redeeming grace. This is the essence of 
the human condition, and the Christian 
hope. This is the meaning of the dramati- 
zations of human experience by the greatest 
American writers. 








The resources of churches and synagogues, schools and homes, for 
work with the nation’s youth, are described in an authoritative manner 


in — 


HOW ARE WE FORMING IDEALS AND ATTITUDES 


IN YOUTH?’ 


Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 
Charity, Mount St. Joseph, Obio 


Sisters of 


“THE EDUCATION of boys and girls in the 
4 United States of America takes place in 
the home, in the school, and in the com- 
munity in which they live and in which they 
are members of churches and synagogues, of 
civic organizations, and of various youth 
groups both organized and unorganized. 
Within these areas many people and many 
things exert influence, but ultimately what 
a pupil learns and makes his own is the re- 
sult of self-activity, his assimilation of what 
to him has meaning and value. The quality 
of education therefore is to be judged by 
the degree to which each youth has acquired 
not only basic knowledge, understandings, 
and skills essential to life; but also the abil- 
ity to think clearly and to form valid judg- 
ments, to accept value in those principles 
which are the basis of the American ideal, 
to cherish attitudes and appreciations that 
are consistent with that ideal, and to live in 
full accord with it. Periodically those who 
are responsible for the guidance of youth 
need to scrutinize carefully what they are 
doing to help them toward this high educa- 
tional goal, and particularly to insure that 
adequate attention is given to the develop- 
ment of attitudes and appreciations which 
so strongly influence the selection of values. 

At the adolescent level this becomes par- 
ticularly important, for adolescence is the 
period of greatest idealism in youth. It is 
a searching period when boys and girls are 
choose those beliefs with 
which to form a philosophy of living. Nu- 


attempting to 


1Reprinted from Children and Youth in the 
1960s with the permission of the Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Inc., publisher and copyright holder. 


merous agents hold out values to them — 
their parents and teachers, clergymen, their 
peers both friendly, and unfriendly, the 
world of sports and of entertainment, the 
authors and publishers of our literature. The 
values proffered are frequently in sharp con- 
flict, and many of them are unworthy and 
even pernicious. Intellectual awareness of 
those which are good and those which are 
bad is insufficient to direct the choice of 
youth. Psychologists assure us that many 
of our most important decisions are based 
on our attitudes or the emotional readiness 
for that which should be desirable or valu- 
able. 


Youth will form attitudes and choose 
values; this is inevitable. They will often 
develop close attachments and almost un- 
limited admiration for someone whom they 
consider outstanding and will do everything 
possible to imitate their ideal. Accordingly 
we must leave nothing undone to present 
worthy personalities and sound values in 
such an attractive way that they will certain- 
ly be chosen as life ideals. We need to ex- 
amine honestly the means we are using, 
their appeal to all types of youth, their ef- 
fectiveness, and their limitations. 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE directed to- 
ward this effort demands a yardstick against 
which to measure findings. This will not 
be so difficult in spite of the variety of peo- 
ple who compose the conference. Although 
differing quite widely in religious beliefs 
and practices, in philosophies, in social and 
economic status, and in occupational and 
cultural backgrounds, these persons hold a 
common devotion to the American demo- 
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cratic ideal, and above and beyond particu- 
lar goals sought in their groups they are 
animated by a desire to preserve it. For 
there is an American ideal; there are endur- 
ing values which animated the founders of 
this nation and which have continued to be 
its greatest glory. In contrast to totalitarian 
systems, such as communism and fascism 
which reject all permanent values and ac- 
cept only what is momentarily expedient, 
this country has held always to certain truths 
which are as fundamental and unalienable 
as the rights which flow from them, which 
have guided the nation through war and 
peace, and which hold our strongest hopes 
for the future. Although American demo- 
cratic values have been expressed in dif- 
ferent words their meaning has not changed 
and they have proved their worth when ap- 
plied to the specific problems of all classes 
of people. As a means of analyzing the 
purposes and effectiveness of character 
building activities they may be expressed in 
the following five statements which when 
viewed in all their implications truly com- 
prehend the American ideal. 


Dependence on God 


American democracy is founded on a be- 
lief in a Supreme Being. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights 

” Although various religions differ in 
their concept of the Creator, they all hold 
to some idea of a Supreme Being on whom 
man depends, whose laws must be obeyed, 
and under whose fatherhood all men are 
brothers. Everyone recognizes this concept 
as characteristic of a Judeo-Christian so- 
ciety; its counterpart is found in many other 
non-Western religions as well. The concept 
of dependence on God has been reflected 
in American political practice through the 
reference to the deity in state constitutions, 
and by various practices such as taking oath 
of office, the wording of our national an- 
them, and the appointment of chaplains in 
our legislatures and in the armed forces. Our 
Presidents without exception have recog- 
nized it. 


2. The inherent dignity of the human 
being 

Americans of all classes are eloquent in 
defense of this principle and quick to in- 
voke it wherever occasion arises. It is basic 
in our political, economic, and educational 
philosophy. It involves acceptance of indi- 
vidual dignity in every human person with- 
out distinction as to race, religion, color, na- 
tionality, social or economic status, talents 
or aptitudes. The religious person bases this 
dignity on the fact of creation in the image 
and likeness of God. The unbeliever may 
reject the basis but he will nevertheless ac- 
cept the principle. From inherent dignity 
flow the rights and duties of each individual 
and the need of law to uphold them; then 
follow the need for government to enforce 
laws and protect human rights, and the obli- 
gation of all to respect that government 
which derives its authority from God 
through the people. 


3. The social nature of man 


Men need to live in society, and the de- 
velopment of the human individual takes 
place in three human societies; family, 
church, and state. The individual benefits 
from society, and society in turn depends on 
the individual, for it is literally true that the 
kind of society we have is the result of 
what each one of us does in it. From our 
social nature flow other principles closely 
related. In order to live in justice and char- 
ity we need to share the resources of the 
earth according to the plan of the Creator, 
to share our material and intellectual and 
spiritual gifts with one another, to recognize 
the interdependence of all kinds and classes 
of people and of nations, to practice justice 
and the virtues related to it: obedience to 
constituted authority, friendliness, patriot- 
ism, courtesy, gratitude, responsibility for 
the common good, and realization of the 
essential unity of all mankind. World peace 
is the only condition consistent with this 
principle. 


4. The sacredness and integrity of the 
human family 


The human family derives its sacredness 
from God's blessing on the marriage bond, 
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from the mutual love of husband and wife 
and children, and from the stability which 
should characterize it. It is so vital in so- 
ciety that the strength of the entire social 
structure is directly proportional to the 
strength of family life. The state is a un- 
ion of families for the common good; the 
family comes first, and its rights are re- 
spected so long as there is no interference 
with the common good. 

5. The dignity of the worker and his work 

This principle is really a corollary of the 
principle of human dignity, and American 
society cherishes it with unusual devotion. 
It includes the idea that every human per- 
son has a special part to play in the plan of 
the Creator and that he is endowed with 
the talents and gifts of mature and grace 
needed to fulfill it. The dignity of any 
work flows from the fact that a human 
worker accomplishes it; it deserves our re- 
spect if it is needed by society and if it is 
well done. From this principle arises all the 
obligations which exist between employer 
and the employee, demanding that the for- 
mer give just wages and working conditions 
worthy of a human being, and that the lat- 
ter give honest return in terms of good 
workmanship, responsibility, loyalty, and 
complete honesty. 

It is safe to say that most of the endea- 
vors in this country for education and char- 
acter formation have been inspired by these 
five principles in one form or another. This 
paper examines some of them from this 
point of view. It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive in making this analysis. Rather 
it attempts to present types of activities car- 
ried on by churches, schools, and community 
groups, to show how these are based on the 
common ground of the American ideal, and 
so to provide a starting point for further dis- 
cussion. It comments briefly on the home 
of today. Finally it asks some questions 
intended to point the way to conclusions 
and to future action. 


VHAT ARE THE CHURCHES AND 
SYNAGOGUES DOING? 
Churches and synagogues are primarily 
places of worship, and it is obvious that all 


religions expect the lives of congregations 
to be guided by their religious convictions. 
The religious services, the preaching, the 
ritual — all these are fundamental in build- 
ing attitudes as well as habits in people, 
young and old. The services of worship as 
such are outside the scope of this confer- 
ence. However the efforts of religious lead- 
ers have been expended in many other ways 
which are directed toward character build- 
ing in youth. Such “extra-worship” activ- 
ities, so to speak, have many common fea- 
tures among various groups, and give prom- 
ise of greater effectiveness where coopera- 
tion and understanding unify the efforts. 

One of the most important activities of 
churches and synagogues is the establish- 
ment of schools, either full-time schools 
teaching secular subjects along with reli- 
gious doctrine, or part-time, teaching only 
religious doctrine and closely related sub- 
jects. These institutions will be analyzed 
along with schools in general in the next 
section. 

Most churches and synagogues have or- 
ganized groups of one kind or another work- 
ing with young people. They usually oper- 
ate in youth centers, and may sponsor so- 
cial and recreational projects; often they are 
study clubs; and nearly always they include 
community or social welfare activity mani- 
fested either in religious zeal or in cate of 
the poor and needy. Probably all religious 
groups have some centers of this kind, the 
size and variety of activity depending on 
the strength of the group, the size of the 
congregation, the initiative of a particular 
leader. 


THERE COMES TO mind the American 
Friends Service Committee which publishes 
excellent materials for use with the young 
in building attitudes of respect for peoples 
of other nations and rousing the desire to 
help the needy peoples of the world. Their 
aim extends to inspiring personal sacrifice 
in the service of others both at home and 
abroad regardless of race or creed or color. 
There is the Junior St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety which organizes boys to perform 
works of charity for the poor in a hidden 
way with no expectation of publicity or 
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ptaise, and which illustrates very well the 
ideal of sharing resources. The evangelical 
activities of the Salvation Army bring com- 
fort to the fallen and material help to the 
needy all over the world. The Mormons in- 
spire youth to give two years of their young 
lives to spread the faith among others. The 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade is an or- 
ganization of high school and college stu- 
dents to pray, study, and sacrifice to aid mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands. Three Jewish 
youth groups — the National Foundation 
of Temple Youth, the United Synagogue 
Youth, and the Youth of the Orthodox Con- 
gregations of America — cooperate on a 
local and national level with all groups 
working for democracy and human welfare 
and seek to instill these values in Jewish 
youth. 


Many projects of this nature are interna- 
tional in scope and correlate the work of 
a large number of parishes and congrega- 
tions, schools, or organizations. Such, for ex- 
ample, is Church World Service in the Prot- 
estant community and the Bishops Relief 
Program of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
as well as the United Jewish Appeal which 
aim to bring aid to refugees and immigrants 
from all parts of the world. Children are 
encouraged to cooperate and are led in this 
direction by instructional materials which 
create feelings of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of other peoples. 


Questions Churchmen Should Answer 


Are the youth centers based on the needs 
of the day? Do they reach the right boys 
and girls? It is a well-known fact that the 
potential delinquent often abhors the ac- 
tivity of the youth center. What is being 
done for him? How many young people 
are completely untouched by the activities 
of the church? Are the young always in- 
structed as to the meaning of campaigns in 
which they are asked to participate or are 
their services sometimes exploited? 


How well do the various religious groups 
cooperate in projects which have common 


aims? To what extent does the church in- 
fluence the general community? 


WHAT ARE THE SCHOOLS DOING? 


Schools are primarily devoted to the per- 
petuation of the cultural and intellectual 
heritage of this nation, to development of 
the fundamental skills and the appreciation 
of art, literature, and music; to the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the world 
around us; and to the cultivation of basic 
social understanding by which to live in this 
country and the world. 

But no school would really accomplish 
its education task if it were confined solely 
to teaching the mastery of subject matter, 
important as this is in our society. A 
foundation of knowledge is essential to a 
sound structure of citizenship. Our purpose 
is to consider how the schools, both through 
subject matter and through other activities, 
work to develop in students habits of living 
in proper relationships with their neighbors 
and with their total environment at home, 
in school, in the parish, in the civic com- 
munity, at work and at leisure. 


Guidance 


Through skilled guidance schools attempt 
to direct every child to an educational pro- 
gram consistent with his ability and his fu- 
ture ambitions. Recognizing that every per- 
son has a role to play in the great creative 
plan for all mankind, teachers try to help 
each student find that place which is unique- 
ly his and to develop his talents so that he 
may fulfill it adequately. This implies cul- 
tivating in pupils an acceptance of the dig- 
nity of every classmate and a respect for 
every well-performed task however simple 
in itself. It implies leading each pupil to 
realize his personal responsibility to do his 
very best in every task which confronts him. 


Subject Matter Content 


The content of many courses may also 
help in the building of character. While 
subject matter must first of all be logically 
and. sequentially planned since this is best 
suited to the human mind, it may also be 
selected in part for its value in arousing 
and stabilizing emotions and in building ap- 
preciation for what is good in one’s own 
life and in human relations. The old Me- 
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Guffey Readers were planned in this way; 
a modern version of them is now available 
and used in many public schools. The Fasth 
and Freedom Readers of the Commission on 
American Citizenship were specifically de- 
signed to teach along with the skills of read- 
ing certain fundamental social principles, 
and these are widely used in Catholic 
schools. At the junior high school level 
these books are a help in developing under- 
standing of varying races and nationalities, 
of relations between capital and labor, and 
of patriotic obligations. Social science ma- 
terials such as those of the Civic Education 
Project have been invaluable tools in build- 
ing understandings and attitudes compatible 
with the democratic philosophy. The meth- 
ods used in teaching many subjects, particu- 
larly in the social science field, often bring 
young people together to work cooperative- 
ly toward the solution of a common social 
problem. There is no better way to teach 
individual responsibility for the group. 
Many religious and civic groups have 
carried on publication projects intended to 
provide materials for building good citizen- 
ship. During the past few years in particu- 
lar there have been strong efforts to remove 
prejudice about race and religion through 
pamphlets, books, and visual aids. The An- 
ti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, the 
American Jewish Committee, the American 
Jewish Congress and the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council have 
done excellent work in this area. The Anti- 
Defamation League has published factual ac- 
counts of desegregation such as that of the 
District of Columbia. They have written 
parables to show the evils of discrimination 
and prejudice. The American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia supplies periodic instructional ma- 
terials directed toward the same end. The 
Commission on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishes handbooks for civics 
clubs and pamphlets for school newspapers 
on writing for good citizenship. There are 
lists of books which may be used by teach- 
ers and parents to teach tolerance and un- 
derstanding. One very good one is Books 


Are Bridges, sponsored by Anti-Defamation 
League and Friends Service Committee. 
Widely used in schools is a similar book en- 
titled Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions. Useful in high school classes are pub- 
lications of the education committees of 
labor organizations and of fraternal and 
business organizations. 

Professional organizations have encour- 
aged such publications and made them 
known to teachers and others working with 
youth. The National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Catholic Education As- 
sociation, the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, the American Association for Jewish 
Education, the American Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association, to mention only a few, 
give whatever support is in their power to 
current materials which are helpful in un- 
derstanding both sides of controversial ques- 
tions. 


Extracurricular Activities 


The extracurricular activities of a school 
are planned more than anything else as 
character building activities, particularly in 
promoting in students a desire to continue 
learning on their own initiative as is done 
in subject matter clubs or in providing op- 
portunity to work together on various school 
projects. The student council is excellent 
training ground for leadership and assump- 
tion of responsibility. Well-planned field 
trips to industrial plants and civic buildings 
enrich knowledge and create understanding 
of interdependence and the need of justice 
and integrity. 


Public, Parochial, and Private Schools 


The building of attitudes is a continuous 
process in public schools which stresses the 
democratic ideal of equality of opportunity, 
which accepts pupils of all classes and abili- 
ties, and which strives to help each one to 
maximum achievement. This same demo 
cratic ideal in our public schools provides 
the schools with their philosophic base and 
becomes the principal value which per- 
meates the curriculum. Herein the public 
schools share common ground with religious 
schools, for this value has a basis which is 
soundly religious. 
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Parochial schools and parish day schools 
similarly accept all types of pupils. They 
integrate their programs through religious 
doctrine and apply religious principles to 
set the spirit of administration and teaching. 
In the religious school the principle of indi- 
vidual dignity will be openly linked with 
the idea of creation in God's image; in the 
public school the implications of this con- 
cept are carefully followed. The most ex- 
tensive system of parochial schools is that 
of the Catholic Church. Lutherans are the 
most representative among the Protestants. 
Both Catholic and Protestants sponsor many 
private, more selective schools conducted in 
the religious atmosphere and teaching doc- 
trine and practice. Jewish groups also, par- 
ticularly in the large cities, conduct full- 
time schools, most of which are under pri- 
vate auspices though a few are supported 
by Jewish synagogues. 

Catholics, Protestants, and Jews have well- 
organized programs for religious education 
and all of them have part-time schools 
which teach both doctrine and the habits of 
living which should result from it. For 
such part-time work Catholics depend pri- 
marily on the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, which sponsors classes on week- 
ends, after school hours, and during sum- 
mer vacation. The Protestants similarly use 
these same hours through Sunday schools, 
youth groups, weekday religious education, 
and vacation church schools. Every Jewish 
synagogue has its religious education school. 
Most of these meet three days a week, oth- 
ers may meet only one day a week. 


It is significant that teachers in the part- 
time schools as well as in the full-time ones 
have a great opportunity in becoming that 


longed-for adolescent ideal. The possibil- 
ity is strong if they will work with full un- 
derstanding of adolescent needs in the world 


of today. 


Questions Schools Should Answer and 
Which Patrons Should Answer 
About Schools 

Are the schools attracting and holding all 
youth through the years of adolescence? 
Are their programs suited to meet individ- 


ual differences and the needs of today’s so- 
ciety? Are they making use of available 
materials published by religious, civic, and 
public-spirited private groups to build un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and ideals? 

Are the extracurricular activities. ade- 
quate? Are they too numerous? Do they 
overlap with other youth groups? Are they 
planned cooperatively with parents, pastors, 
citizens? Are they willing to leave to home 
and community many activities which are 
more consistently guided by parents and 
citizens? 

Is there good relationship among various 
types of schools — public, parochial, pri- 
vate? Could cooperative efforts be im- 
proved? 

If it is accepted that respect for authority 
and sound moral living may be assured with 
more confidence where religious principles 
operate, what place should religion have in 
the public school? Do our homes and the 
general environment meet the need? These 
are questions of major importance in society 
today. 


WHAT ARE YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
DOING? 

It would take a long time to enumerate 
all the youth organizations which exist to- 
day, many of them with the sponsorship or 
full support of schools and churches; some 
of them under civic auspices, some under 
occupational auspices, some as junior 
branches of fraternal or welfare or business 
men’s organizations. 


Character-building Youth Organizations 


There are the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Catholic 
Youth Organization, Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation, the Jewish Youth Council, and the 
religious Jewish youth organizations. These 
and other similar organizations depend 
much on physical activities, on recreational 
and cultural activities, study groups, and so- 
cial gatherings. They build attitudes through 
applications of the democratic principle. 
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Vocational Groups 

Well known among these are the prevo- 
cational groups such as the Future Teachers 
of America, the Future Farmers of America, 
the Future Homemakers of America, the 
4-H Clubs. Outside of school time and also 
in close cooperation with schools these 
groups build respect for different occupa- 
tions and lead youth to those suited to their 
capacities and interests. 


Junior Branches 


Many fraternal and business organizations 
sponsor junior branches designed to bring 
t's younger members of a community into 
contact with the older members and to set 
up a spirit of understanding and coopera- 
tion. There are the De Molay and the Co- 
lumbia Squires, the B’nai B'rith Youth, the 
Junior Catholic Daughters and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. There are the Jun- 
ior Red Cross organizations, so effectively 
planned to give opportunity for cooperation 
to people in distress. 


Cwic Groups 

Various councils have been established in 
cities for the cooperation of adults and 
youth in regard to juvenile delinquency and 
similar problems. They may be called Ur- 
ban Youth Councils, Parent-Youth Clinics, 
Boys’ Clubs, or any other name which in 
some way implies their purpose and scope. 
Where well organized under competent 
leadership such activities have accomplished 
much good in the community. The Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters are adult groups in- 
tended to help delinquent youth. 

There is a growing tendency in society 
to seek the cooperation of youth in Com- 
munity Chest campaigns and in the various 
campaigns against disease. Here the mone- 
tary aid is not so important as the resulting 
realization of individual responsibility for 
public health and safety. 


Questions Youth Groups Should Answer 
Are these youth organizations reaching 


large numbers of youth? Are they serving 
those who most need them? Are they ex- 
ploiting youth? Are they constantly moti- 
vated by high principle? Do they stress the 


service ideal more than the social and rec- 
reational ideal? Do activities overlap? 

Are schools, churches, synagogues, homes, 
and other groups working in close coopera- 
tion? Are the activities planned in har- 
mony with the peculiar needs of this mid- 
century or are they perpetuating activities 
which suited previous generations rather 
than that of 1960? 


What Are Homes Doing? 


The home is the first influence on the 
young and it should retain its strength so 
long as children remain in it. Indeed home 
influence should really carry over through- 
out life. Within the sacred walls of home 
where the young feel secure and where they 
are loved and wanted it is possible for care- 
ful parents to cultivate obedience without 
domination, generosity, responsibility, and 
loyalty. Through continual understanding 
they can develop confidence, and without 
separating their sons and daughters from 
the rest of the community they can keep 
them free from the allure of false values of- 
fered by a strongly materialistic environ- 
ment. 

Parents can supervise reading and recrea- 
tional activities, provide fun and freedom 
without license, and set limits which must 
not be transgressed. They can teach all those 
fundamental principles which it is theirs to 
teach: religious belief, patriotic ideals, social 
and biological information important in 
wholesome living, good taste in dress, in 
the arts, in leisuretime pursuits. They can 
cultivate good manners and constant con- 
sideration for others. They can either build 
or destroy in their children a recognition of 
human dignity, of obligation to share, ‘of 
the sacredness of family life, and of the 
dignity of the worker. 

These are the things we expect from 
homes. It is for every individual parent to 
examine whether he is doing them in his 
home with his children. 


Questions Parents Should Answer 
Are home ties strong? Are the roles of 
mother, father, children clearly delineated? 
Is there constant respect among all members 
of the family, obedience in a democratic 
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atmosphere, sharing of responsibility for 
family decisions with increasing attention to 
the ideas of the children as they mature? 

Do the children feel wanted? Is there 
always a parent to help them when they 
need it? Do they come home to find the 
mother waiting for them? Do mother and 
father work in constant harmony in rela- 
tion to family problems including the guid- 
ance of the children? Do parents realize 
that personal devotion is more important to 
children than material luxuries, particularly 
if these are supplied through constant par- 
ental absence from home? 

Is television well supervised? Are chil- 
dren given encouragement to study and an 
environment suitable for it? 


CONCLUSION 


THIS INCOMPLETE survey of the efforts 
of society to build attitudes and ideals shows 


that they are indeed numerous. But are 
they adequate? We cannot evade the fact 
of widespread delinquency; we suffer from 
lack of integrity; we are horrified by lack 
of respect not only for human dignity but 
even for human life; by disregard for law; 
by threats of war. 

But these faults are not peculiar to chil- 
dren and youth. They are found also in 
adults. If there is one challenge more than 
another which stands out in regard to a 
Conference on Children and Youth it is the 
demand of complete consistency between 
our own lives and the lives we are planning 
for others. 

And the second outstanding need is that 
of wholehearted cooperation on the part of 
all groups. Renouncing prejudice and sel- 
fishness, we must act im accord with our 
own belief in the essential unity of all men 


under God. 
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hood as a developmental phase. Through 


the continual alternations between success 
and threatening failures of parenthood, the 
parent’s personality undergoes changes. 
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ABSTRACTS RELATED TO 
EDUCATION 


Insights concerning the education of the 
gifted continue to appear. Barbe cites three 
beliefs that lead to the neglect of the gifted: 
that the gifted child, because he is not too 
clearly understood, is to be distrusted; that 
Americans emulate the average child; that 


the gifted child needs no guidance from 
others because he is sufficiently talented to 
guide his own growth. Barbe doubts the 
validity of these assumptions. Ewell found 
that with enriched programs, the gifted 
child can be accelerated and that accelerated 
children had little difficulty in making so- 
cial adjustments. Winthrop _ successfully 
tried an ingenious new technique of grad- 
ing. Instead of using the average grade as 
a standard for grading on the normal curve, 
he considered the highest grade obtained 
on the test as the standard. Children 
achieved higher grades on these tests. 
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THE STATUS OF THE JEWISH SECONDARY SCHOOL 


David Rudavsky 


Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


The Rationale for Secondary Jewish 
Schooling 


W: ARE UNANIMOUS in the recognition 
that one of the major problems con- 
fronting American Jewish education is the 
fact that Jewish study is primarily a child- 
hood affair, culminating in the Bar Mitzvah. 
The first Mitzvah that the Bar Mitzvah lad 
so commonly sheds is that of Talmud Torah, 
the study of Torah. The Jewish elementary 
school is actually a terminal rather than a 
preparatory institution, despite the fact that 
the few pre-adolescent years a pupil spends 
in his Jewish school are neither adequate 
nor suitable for the kind of academic curri- 
culum we offer. 

At this stage, the youth possesses neither 
the knowledge nor maturity for an intelli- 
gent commitment to Jewish life; moreover, 
unless he continues his Jewish studies, he 
is apt to be left with a very limited stock of 
static and puerile notions of Judaism as his 
equipment for later years. On the other 
hand, the Jewish learning, attitudes, ideals 
and ideas one acquires in adolescence are 
closer, more mature, and more akin to those 
of the adult. 

Aside from other factors detracting from 
its effectiveness, the time at the disposal of 
the supplementary Jewish school is far too 
little for substantial curricular achievement. 
According to the National Study of Jewish 
Education,’ the average stay of a child in 
the One Day Jewish school is four years; 
in the Weekday Afternoon school, it is three 
years. A Sunday school pupil thus acquires 
about 280 hours of instruction during his 
span of attendance at his Jewish school — 
the equivalent of about three months in the 


1Alexander M. Dushkin and Uriah Z. Engel- 
man, Jewish Education in the United States, Vol. 
1, New York: American Association for Jewish 
Education, 1959. 


public school. In their career in the Week- 
day Afternoon school the average boys and 
girls receive about 525 hours of classroom 
teaching, which amounts to a half year of 
study in the secular school. These figures 
illustrate dramatically the problem of time 
confronting our supplementary elementary 
Jewish schools which accounts in a large 
measure for their dismal failure. The Mish- 
naic maxim, “He who does not increase his 
knowledge, decreases it” (Abot 1:13), is 
fully applicable to this very limited kind of 
Jewish learning which is likely to evapo- 
rate in only a matter of months. 


THOUGH STUDENTS in the Yeshivah re- 
ceive as much as 15-25 hours of Hebrew in- 
struction per week, and generally remain 
considerably longer in their schools, their 
elementary Jewish training is nevertheless 
inadequate. It is not only that the “Torah 
is broader than the seas”, and that it is to 
be a lifetime pursuit, but there is the fun- 
damental factor of intellectual maturity that 
must be reckoned with. This consideration 
applies with at least equal cogency to the 
other types of Jewish schools. For a proper 
grasp of the subject matter of the classical 
Jewish school curriculum, for a true appreci- 
ation of the Bible, particularly the ethical 
teachings of the Latter Prophets and their 
present day application, for a true under- 
standing of the intricate legalism of the 
Halacha and the beauty and subtlety of the 
Aggadah, a far greater mental ripeness and 
capacity is essential than that possessed by 
an elementary school youngster. Accord- 
ingly, the Jewish secondary school student 
must relearn on the deeper level of ideas 
what he has previously studied on the more 
superficial linguistic level, where the prime 
purpose was text comprehension. 

In this connection, it might also be men- 
tioned that many Jewish educators regard 
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the heavily laden subject matter curriculum 
of the Weekday Afternoon Jewish school as 
a forced one, not at all adapted to the juve- 
nile years. Had Jewish schoolmen been able 
to entertain a reasonable expectation that a 
substantial number of adolescents could be 
induced to continue their Jewish studies, 
they would readily shift much of the classi- 
cal text and literary material of the Jewish 
school from the primary to the secondary 
grades, for the teen-agers are in a far better 
position to do justice to such a program, 
than the younger children. The transfer of 
this academic content to the Jewish high 
school would transform the elementary Jew- 
ish school, for it would allow more room 
in its curriculum for the arts, including mu- 
sic, drama, and similar areas which are neg- 
lected at present, despite their strong appeal 
for children. 

The value of Jewish youth education, 
however, transcends its purpose of studying 
and covering texts, important as that may 
be. It is during his adolescence that the 
student frequently needs the guidance of 
the Jewish school. In the public high school 
he is engaged in exploring new cultural vis- 
tas, in searching out new ideas; he is ex- 
posed to the teachings of science, social 
studies, and other subject matter, which 
may engender in his mind conflicts and 
doubts in his religious beliefs, in his notions 
of God, and the concepts of Judaism he has 
nurtured in childhood. For the first time 
too, at this stage, he may face the problem 
of antisemitism. A competent and skillful 
Jewish teacher can be of immense help to 
the adolescent, in resolving these problems, 
and it is therefore deplorable that he severs 
his association with the Jewish school at so 
crucial a period in his life. A youth’s aban- 
donment of the Jewish school generally re- 
sults also in his estrangement from Judaism. 
On the other hand, the historically validated 
ideals of Judaism which the high school lad 
might gain in further Jewish study, can aid 
him in his general adjustment, by giving 
him a much needed anchorage in this age 
of instability and shattered illusions. 

The Jewish school can also undertake to 
channel the social interests of the adoles- 


cent along Jewish lines. The teen-ager can 
be introduced to a Jewish youth movement, 
which he may find a satisfying medium for 
both social and spiritual expression. In this 
milieu he is likely to strengthen his Jewish 
bonds and develop affirmative attitudes to- 
wards Jewish life. Perhaps, too, he may be 
led to embark on a higher course of Jewish 
study, to prepare for a career of professional 
Jewish service or lay leadership. 

BECAUSE OF ITS vital importance, Jewish 
secondary education may be employed as a 
criterion for measuring the effectiveness of 
the Jewish elementary school. The gauge 
of productivity, so common in industry, can 
also be used in Jewish education. Of what 
significance is an expanding enrollment in 
a Jewish school if it fails to yield a substan- 
tial group of graduates who are both suffi- 
ciently qualified and desirous of continuing 
their Jewish studies beyond the elementary 
school, despite the sacrifices this may entail? 
A school that produces an inordinately few 
students of this caliber may well be ac- 
counted sterile and unproductive. 

One of the major obstacles in the devel- 
opment of a strong adolescent movement in 
Jewish education is the lack of a tradition 
of post Bar Mitzvah Jewish study. In the 
Old World, attendance at the Heder, the 
primary Jewish school, was limited to seven 
or eight childhood years. Due to the pre- 
vailing poverty among the Jewish masses, 
only a small number of exceptionally able 
youths were sent to a Yeshivah, which in the 
European pattern of Jewish education, 
served as an institution for advanced Tal- 
mudic training. Though many youths en- 
gaged in various forms of Jewish study in- 
formally as a leisure time activity, organized 
adolescent Jewish schooling was not at all 
widespread. In American Jewish education, 
in the nineteenth century, it was even less 
common. 

IT WAS NOT until 1912 that the current 
movement for secondary Jewish education 
was initiated in the Weekday Afternoon 
Hebrew schools by the late Dr. Samson 
Benderly, with the establishment of what 
has since become the Hebrew High School 
of Greater New York. Almost half a cen- 
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tury has elapsed since that time, yet the 
movement has still not struck deep roots, 
though it has reached all types of Jewish 
No doubt the compulsory educa- 
tion law in public education and the popu- 
larization of public high school training has 
contributed to the numerical increase in the 


schools. 


TABLE I 
ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS TYPES OF ORGANIZED 
JEWISH SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY ON 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS (a) 
IN 1958-59 
Ratio to 
Elemen- 
tary 


Elementary High 

School (b) School 
Type % En- % En- 
of En- of roll- of roll- 
School rollment Total ment Total ment 
Weekday 
Afternoon (c) 
Hebrew 
Schools 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Yiddish 
Schools 
All Day 
Schools 
One Day 
Schools 10,440(d,e) 12.3 1,893 21.3 
TOTAL 84,330 100 8,505 100 


NOTES TO TABLE I 


a) This and the tables below are based on fig- 
ures compiled by C. Morris Horowitz, Statistician 
of the Jewish Education Committee of New York 
and Director of Demographic Study Committee, 
New York Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 
The original figures appear in tables in J. E. C. 
Bulletin No. 113 (October 1959), No. 114 (Jan- 
uary 1960), and No. 115 (March 1960). 

b) These figures exclude Release Time, private 
instruction and pre-school level. Horowitz esti- 
mates the attendance at the Released Time classes 
at 8,000 and private instruction at 2,000. The total 
enrollment on the pre-school level in New York 
City in 1958-9 was 4,745, of whom 3,470 are 
in All Day schools, 173 in Week-Day Afternoon 
Hebrew schools, 37 in Yiddish schools and 1,065 
in One Day schools. 

c) The original tabulation shows a total of 
42,915. To this figure for New York City, have 
been added the 5,201 or practically half of the 
10,409 pupils reported as attending Reform One 
Day a Week religious schools for an additional 
weekday session or two. (See note to table in 
J. E. C. Bulletin No. 115). Horowitz derives 
this proportion from a study of previous figures. 

d) Includes 98 pupils in One Day a Week Yid- 
dish schools. 

e) This figure excludes 5,201 children referred 
to in note (c) above, who have been classified as 
Weekday pupils. 


48,116 


2,795 3.2 204 24 73 


22,979 27.3 4,935 58.0 21.5 


18.1 
10.8% 
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Jewish secondary school, but, in general, 
relatively little has been done to develop it. 
The Jewish educational profession has been 
far too preoccupied with elementary Jewish 
education to devote sufficient attention to 
the teen-age years. There are, consequently, 
few text books, and a paucity of pedagogic 
literature on this level of Jewish education. 
However, not until Jewish educators can 
come to grips with this problem, will they 
be able to achieve significantly better re- 
sults in their basic efforts. 


Extent of Adolescent Jewish Education in 
New York City and Its Suburbs 


SINCE THE JEWISH Community in New 
York City, the greatest Jewish metropolis 
of all times, is so unique and is in fact sus 
generis, it will be of interest to examine the 
status of Jewish education there (Table I), 
apart from the situation in the rest of the 
country. We shall also compare the extent 
of Jewish education in the city with that 
in its three neighboring counties: Nassau, 
Suffolk, and Westchester (Table II). 

According to our figures (Table 1) some 
8,500 students were enrolled in organized 
Jewish high schools of all types in New 
York City in 1958-9. An additional 2,800 
were attending similar classes in the three 
suburban counties (Table II), making a 
total of 11,300 in Greater New York 
(Table III). 

An elementary Jewish school enrollment 
of 84,300 in New York City and 38,550 in 
the three counties or an aggregate of 
122,700 feeds the high school grades in 
their respective localities. The dominant 
type among the Jewish elementary schools 
in the two localities is the Weekday After- 
noon Hebrew School, which has 48,100 
pupils in the city representing 57% of the 
total register and 19,400 in the three subur- 
ban counties, comprising 50% of the over- 
all registration. On the secondary level, 
these schools form a much lower percent- 
age, only 17% of the aggregate enrollment 
in the metropolis, and 12% in the adjoining 
counties (Tables I and II). 

The ratio of the Weekday Afternoon high 
school attendance to that of the Weekday 
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Afternoon elementary Hebrew schools is 
3% in New York City and an even lesser 
proportion, 1.7% in the suburbs. These 
ratios are an index of the productivity of 
the schools which, as previously noted, re- 
flects the degree to which the elementary 
school retains its pupils to the point of 
graduation, and succeeds in recruiting them 
for a higher level of Jewish study. Of 
course, the numerical yardstick of produc- 
tivity alone is insufficient without a quali- 
tative appraisal of the curricular attain- 
ments of the graduates continuing their 
Jewish training. 

There are still 2,800 children in the Yid- 
dish elementary schools in New York City. 
The 7% ratio of the Yiddish high school 


TABLE II 
ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS TYPES OF ORGANIZED 
JEWISH SCHOOLS IN THREE SUBURBAN COUNTIES 
OF NEW YORK CitTy* (f) 
IN 1958-59 
Ratio to 
Elementary High Elemen- 
Schools (g) Schools tary 
% En- % En- 
En- of roll- of roll- 
School rollment Total ment Total ment 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Hebrew 
Schools 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Yiddish 
Schools 
All Day 
Schools 
One Day 
Schools 17,999(j) 46.9 
TOTAL 38,356 100 


19,410(h)50.6 


947 2.5 


2,477 88.1 13.6 


2,813 100 7.3% 


* Westchester, Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 


NOTES TO TABLE II 

f) See note (a) Table I. 

g) These figures exclude the pre-school level, 
the aggregate enrollment of which is 1,387, of 
whom 115 are in the Weekday Afternoon Hebrew 
schools, 534 in All Day schools and 738 in One 
Day schools. 

h) To the total of 14,202, 5,208 or the remain- 
ing half of the pupils of One Day schools reported 
as attending an additional weekday session or two, 
have been added, making a total of 19,410. (Notes 
c and e Table I). 

j) The 5,208 pupils referred to in note (h) 
are classified here as weekday pupils and have 
therefore been excluded from this figure 
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attendance is more than twice that of the 
part time Hebrew schools, indicating that 
the latter schools retain their students bet- 
ter than their Hebraic counterparts. There 
are however, no Yiddish schools in the 
suburbs, which of course attests to the wan- 
ing role of Yiddish in the Jewish home. The 
Yiddish schools’ losses in numbers in the 
city in the last decade amounted to only a 
few hundred, while the drop throughout the 
country has been over 50%, from an esti- 
mated 13,000 pupils in 1950 to 6,000 in 
1958.2, Though the Yiddish schools in the 
metropolis manage to hold their own, they 
could not mobilize sufficient interest in the 
three suburban counties to establish new 
schools there. 


NEw YorRK City is the citadel of the 
Jewish Day school which has increased 
phenomenally here in the last quarter of a 


TABLE Ill 
ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS TYPES OF ORGANIZED 
JEWISH SCHOOLS IN GREATER NEW YORK* ON 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS** 
IN 1958-1959 
Ratio to 
Elementary High Elemen- 
Schools (b) Schools tary 
Type % En- % En- 
of En- of roll- of roll- 
School rollment Total ment ment 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Hebrew 
School 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Yiddish 
Schools 
All Day 
Schools 
One Day 
Schools 28,439 
TOTAL 122,686 


Total 


67,526 55.0 


2,795 2.2 204 is 73 


23,926 19.5 4,935 43.6 20.6 


23.3 4,370 
100 11,318 


38.7 
100 


15.4 
9.2% 


*Includes New York City and Three Suburban 
Counties (Table I and II). 


**See notes on previous tables. 


“For figures for 1950, see Jewish Education 
Register and Directory, 1951, New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Jewish Education, p. 28. For 
figures for 1958, see Dushkin and Engelman, edi- 
tors, Jewish Education in the United States, New 
York American Association for Jewish Education, 
1959, p. 40. 
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century. The enrollment of 23,000 in the 
elementary grades of these schools consti- 
tutes over 27% of the entire elementary 
school register in New York City. The Day 
school movement has spread to the three 
adjacent counties only in the last decade, 
and now has attained a registration of 1,000 
pupils which comprises a mere 2% of the 
total in all Jewish school types in that area. 
No local All Day secondary schools have 
as yet been organized in any of the three 
adjacent counties. On the other hand, the 
22 Jewish Day high schools in New York 
City form the majority type on this level. 
The ratio of the overall attendance of the 
All Day secondary schools to that of the 
elementary school is 21%, which is evi- 
dence of the strong holding power of the 
Yeshivoth. This show of strength may well 
be expected of the Day school clientele 
which embraces the segment of the com- 
munity that is most interested in an inten- 
sive Jewish education for their children. 
The One Day a Week school, the most 
moderate school type, is considerably more 
popular in the suburbs than in New York 
City. In the three suburban counties, they 
make up 47% of the total elementary 
school enrollment, while in the city the cor- 
responding figure is only 12%. On the high 
school level, the Sunday schools in the 
suburbs represent a predominant majority 
of 88°% of the total Jewish secondary school 
attendance, but in the city they comprise 
only 22% of the enrollment. The ratio of 
the aggregate One Day Jewish high school 
register to that of the elementary Jewish 
school however appears to be greater in the 
city than in the suburban localities, 18% 
as against 13%. The reason for this lower 
percentage in the latter areas is no doubt 
the fact that the high school classes in the 
city been in existence for a much 
longer time. It should be borne in mind 
that the Jewish population in the outlying 
counties has grown to its present size only 
within the last few years. Many of the 
Jewish families moving there are young 
couples whose children have not yet reached 
high school age. The One Day school reg- 
istration statistics look quite promising in 
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the suburbs, but one wonders what they 
actually mean in terms of substantial Jewish 
knowledge. 


THE ABOVE DATA prove that the most in- 
tensive Jewish school categories, the All Day 
and Weekday Afternoon schools have a 
wider appeal in the city than in the suburbs. 
This can perhaps be understood in light of 
the well known fact that the wealthier 
classes in the suburbs are generally satisfied 
with a watered down Jewish education, 
while the less affluent Jewish masses in the 
cities, desire a more thorough Jewish train- 
ing for their children. Under these condi- 
tions one wonders as to the validity and 
significance of the much publicized reli- 
gious revival that is allegedly taking place 
among suburban Jewish residents in com- 
mon with their Christian neighbors. 

The ratio of the aggregate register of 
the Jewish high schools of all types to that 
of the total elementary Jewish school enroll- 
ment is almost 11% for New-York City, 
about 7% for the suburbs and 9% for the 
combined area, i.e., for Greater New York 
(Tables I, II, Ill). In 1950 the 5000 young 
people in Jewish high schools in New York 
City comprised 6.5% of the estimated ado- 
lescent Jewish population of 78,000 for that 
year,®> whereas in 1958 the 8,500 students 
receiving some form of secondary Jewish 
schooling in that area represented a higher 
ratio, or 7.4% of the estimated 114,200 
Jewish students of high school age in the 
metropolis. The 2,800 students, attending 
Jewish secondary schools in the suburbs out 
of an estimated total suburban Jewish high 
school population of 25,000, constitutes a 
ratio of 11.3%. For Greater New York, 
which includes the city and the three coun- 
ties, the ratio is 8.1%. The ratio of 74% 
for New York City for 1958 is, of course, 
better than the 6.5% for 1950. 


Extent of Adolescent Jewish Education 
Outside New York City 
ALTHOUGH THE Jewish populaticn out- 
side New York City is generally estimated 


3David Rudavsky, “Jewish School Organization 
in New York City,” 1917-1950 in Yivo Annual 
of Jewish Social Science, Vol. I, p. 78. 
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at about 40% of that of the country as a 
whole, our figures nevertheless indicate that 
the Jewish elementary school enrollment in 
1958 was only 19% or slightly less than 
half this proportion (Tables I, IV, V). This 
would mean that the Jewish elementary 
school registration outside the city com- 
prises 81% of the total, whereas the Jewish 
population in the same area represents only 
60% of that of the entire country — a dif- 
ference of 21% between the two ratios that 
should normally correspond to each other. 
We can find the explanation for this dis- 
parity in the fact that in New York City a 
smaller proportion of Jewish children of 
elementary school age attend a Jewish 
school than in other parts of the country. 
This is illustrated in a sampling of 12 com- 
munities outside New York City, reported 
in the National Study.* It is interesting to 


TABLE IV 


ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS TYPES OF ORGANIZED 
JEWISH SCHOOLS OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY ON 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS 
IN 1958-59 (k) 

Ratio of 
High School High 
Level (1) School 
% En- % to Ele- 
En- of roll- of mentary 
rollment Total ment Total Level 


Elementary 
Level (1) 


School 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Hebrew 
Schools 180,515(m)50.2 15,201 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Yiddish 
Schools 
All Day 
Schools 
One Day 
Schools 167,558(n) 46.6 18,330 $3.1 


TOTAL 359,500 100 34,551 100 


NOTES TO TABLE IV 


k) Based on figures in Dushkin and Engelman’s 
Jewish Education in the United States, Vol. 1, page 
52 ff. 

1) Figures tabulated by writer. 

m) Excludes private instruction (See Table I 
note b). Excludes also pre-school enrollment of 
52,419. 

n) Includes 897 in One Day a week Yiddish 
school pupils and 6,651 in One Day departments 
of weekday schools. 


440 8A 


2,516 0.7 3 4.1 


8,911 2.5 915 2.6 10.2 


10.9 
9.6% 


*Dushkin and Engelman, op. cit., Table VIII, 
p. 45. 
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note that the enrollment ratios in these com- 
munities range as high as 95% in the small 
Tewish settlements of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Savannah, Georgia, with Jewish popu- 
lations of around 3,200, but these ratios 
drop to 50% and 52% in Washington, D. 
C., and Los Angeles, California, with their 
much larger Jewish population of 81,000 
and 400,000 respectively. The overall ratio 
of the elementary Jewish school age enroll- 
ment in these 11 communities, is 51%, a 
substantially higher proportion than the 
37% in New York City.® 


A parallel situation may well be expected 
in the Jewish high school classes. Of the 
43,000 students in Jewish secondary schools 
and post graduate classes of elementary 
schools throughout the country, 8,500 or 
20% are in New York City and 34,500 or 
80% are in the rest of the country. 


DESPITE ITS smaller enrollment ratio, the 
intensity of Jewish education in New York 
City is considerably greater than elsewhere 
in the country as evidenced by the enroll- 
ment ratios of the two extreme Jewish 
school types in the two areas; the most in- 
tensive All Day school and the most mod- 
erate One Day school. A much larger pro- 
portion in New York City attend the Yeshi- 


5The reason for this wide discrepancy in enroll- 
ment ratios lies in the greater inclination of Jews 
in smaller Jewish settlements to join a congrega- 
tion than those in the larger centers of Jewish pop- 
ulation. In a smaller community a Jew is more 
easily reached; he cannot lose himself in the crowd 
as easily as in a densely populated Jewish neigh- 
borhodd in a large city. He also feels the need for 
joining a synagogue more keenly in a small Jewish 
community where he cannot take his Jewishness 
for granted as readily as in the more intense Jew- 
ish environment in a large urban Jewish area. In 
a smaller Jewish settlement, a Jew is likely to feel 
ethnically, spiritually, and socially estranged from 
his religious group, unless he identifies himself 
with the local synagogue. He is, furthermore, ex- 
pected to do so by both his Jewish and non-Jewish 
neighbors. Once the family is associated with a syna- 
gogue, the children are more likely to enroll in its 
religious school than otherwise. This accounts for 
the generalization that the ratio of Jewish congre- 
gational affiliation and consequently Jewish school 
enrollment is inversely related to the size of the 
Jewish community. Albert I. Gordon — Jews in 
Suburbia, Boston: Beacon Press 1959, p. 116 ff, 
149 ff, 154 ff, 161 ff. Uriah Z. Engelman — 
Jewish Education in America, American Jewish 
Year Book, Vol. 61 (1960) p. 130. 
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voth Ktanoth or elementary Jewish Day 
schools than in the rest of the country — 
27% as compared to 2%. The figures in 
respect to the Jewish Day high schools are 
even more striking. As many as 5,000, or 
58% of the 8,500 students in Jewish sec- 
ondary schools in New York City are in 
Jewish Day schools. In contrast, the 900 
students in Jewish Day high schools outside 
of New York City represent less than 3% 
of the total of the 34,500 attending Jewish 
high schools of all types in that area. On 
the other hand, only 12% of the Jewish ele- 
mentary school children in the great metrop- 
olis receive the most diluted form of Jew- 
ish training in the One Day school, as 
against 47% outside that locality. In New 
York City too, the One Day high school is a 
minority school with only 21% of the ag- 
gregate Jewish secondary school register, but 
it is the majority type in the rest of the 
country, where it comprises 53% of the 
overall enrollment in the various categories 
of Jewish high schools. (Tables I, IV). 


Of the aggregate Jewish elementary 


school register in New York City of 84,330, 
60% attend Weekday Afternoon schools as 
against 50% outside the city. The propor- 
tions of the high school students in this 
school type are, however, by no means 
analogous; they seem to indicate a reverse 
tendency than that prevailing on the ele- 


mentary level. Only 20% of the overall 
Jewish high school register in New York 
City consists of students in part time week- 
day high schools, while outside the city, the 
corresponding ratio is as high as 44%. This 
may be explained by two factors. In New 
York City, the Jewish Day schools are fairly 
numerous, and are scattered throughout the 
city, so that parents desiring this kind of 
school can generally find one within a rea- 
sonable distance from their homes. Outside 
of New York City, this is not the case, and 
parents desiring an intensive Jewish educa- 
tion may not find a Day school within rela- 
tively easy reach, with the result that they 
must send their children to a Weekday Afet- 
ernoon elementary and secondary school. A 
second reason may lie in the fact that in 
the city many of the graduates of Weekday 


elementary schools are content to study He- 
brew in the public schools, notwithstanding 
the fact that the public school course is 
linguistic and cultural and excludes the reli- 
gious element. In few areas outside New 
York City is Hebrew offered in the public 
high schools, so that those who wish to 
study it, must continue their Hebrew studies 
only in the Weekday Afternoon Hebrew 
high schools. 


LET US PROCEED to analyze the enroll- 
ment in each group of Jewish schools. Of 
the 15,000 students in Weekday Afternoon 
high school classes outside New York City, 
only 1 of 5 is enrolled in a community high 
school maintained by a central Jewish edu- 
cational agency. A smaller proportion is as- 
sociated with Weekday Afternoon high 
schools, sponsored by teachers’ training in- 
stitutions. The majority, however, attend 
either post graduate classes or complete high 
school units conducted on a congregational 
or inter-congregational basis, or by com- 
munity schools. Though we have no re- 
liable statistics by which to gauge the 
growth in enrollment in these high school 
grades, it is the general opinion of those 
close to the situation that numerically at 
least there has been a notable advance. The 
establishment of many new classes in recent 
years beyond the elementary level accounts 
for this growth. 

Outside New York City, there are only 
105 students or about half the number at- 
tending Mittelschulen or Yiddish high 
schools in the city (Tables I, IV). As is 
commonly known, the registers in the Yid- 
dish schools have been constantly falling due 
to the decline in the Yiddish speaking im- 
migrant population. This drop is quite a 
gradual one in New York City, but much 
more precipitate throughout the country. In 
Los Angeles and in several other communi- 
ties the Mittelschulen have been closed be- 
cause of their small enrollments. 

The registers of the All Day secondary 
schools throughout the country have been 
augmented each year by the increasing num- 
ber of graduates from the elementary 
Yeshivoth. There are now some 25 All 
Day high school units outside New York 
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City, more than half of which consist as yet 
of only 1 or 2 grades. Complete schools of 
this category are conducted in Elizabeth, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Mount Kisco, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, and several other com- 
munities. The ratio of the 900 students 
attending All Day high schools outside New 
York City to the 9,000 pupils in elementary 
Jewish Day schools in that area is 10%, a 
considerably lower percentage than the 
parallel ratio of 21% in New York City, 
but that may be due in a measure to the 
fact that so many of the high school units 
outside New York City are of recent vin- 
tage (Tables I, IV). 

The aggregate countrywide register in 
the Jewish One Day elementary schools is 
178,000 or 40% of the total of 444,000 in 
all types of Jewish elementary schools. How- 
ever, 168,000 or 94% of this enrollment, is 
to be found outside New York City. The 


One Day high school attendance of 18,300 
in the latter area represents 91% or a slight- 
ly lower percentage of the total of 20,200 
students in this school category throughout 


the country (Tables I, IV, V). In the One 


TABLE V 


COUNTRYWIDE ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS TYPES 
OF ORGANIZED JEWISH SCHOOLS ON 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS* 
1958-59 

Ratio of 
High High 
School School 
Elementary School Level to Element- 
% En- % ary En- 
En- of roll- of roll- 
School rollment Total ment Total ment 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Hebrew 
Schools 228,631 
Weekday 
Afternoon 
Yiddish 
Schools 
All Day 
Schools 
One Day 
Schools 177,998 


TOTAL 443,830 


16,674 
5,311 309 
31,890 5,850 
20,223 


43,056 


*See Tables I, IV. 
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Day school, the confirmation ceremony acts 
as a powerful incentive for the young peo- 
ple to continue their Jewish studies beyond 
the elementary level. 


Only about half of the elementary Sunday 
schools are maintained by Reform congre- 
gations, about a third by Conservative syna- 
gogues and the remainder by Orthodox and 
other orientations. The Sunday high schools, 
however, are predominantly under Reform 
congregational auspices, with relatively few 
exceptions. About 700 young people at- 
tend One Day high schools maintained by 
various agencies, among them, the Hebrew 
Sunday School Society of Philadelphia, the 
Jewish Federation of Southern Illinois, The 
National Council of Jewish Women of 
Southwest Pennsylvania, and others. It 
should also be noted that these figures are 
presumed to exclude the large number of 
informally organized extension classes or 
clubs existing in congregations of all align- 
ments. 


The 43,000 young people of high school 
age throughout the country in Jewish 
schools in 1958 represented 14% of the 
countrywide Jewish high school population 


6Dushkin and Engelman, op. cit., Table XIX, 
p. 57. In 1958 the Commission on Jewish Educa- 
tion of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tion projected a statistical study of enrollment by 
grades in their 575 congregations. On the basis of 
a response to a questionaire by 289, or half their 
total number of affiliated congregations, the aggre- 
gate register for each grade throughout the country, 
including New York City, was tabulated as fol- 
lows: 

Grade distribution for the 289 reporting con- 
gregations 

Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 


6,711 
5,083 
1,672 

914 


14,380 
Grade distribution projected for the country as 
as a whole 
9,200 
6,900 
2,200 
1,200 


19,500 
The ratio of the One Day high school enroll- 


ment to the estimated register of 110,500 in grades 
1-8 is 17%. 
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of 300,000." According to these figures, it 
would appear that 14 out of every 100 Jew- 
ish adolescents throughout the country re- 
ceived some form of Jewish schooling in 
1958. Of these, almost 7, or roughly half 
attended a One Day school; about 5 were 
in a Weekday Afternoon school and approx- 
imately 2 in a Jewish Day school. 
Outside New York City, the total Jewish 
high school population for 1958 is esti- 
mated at around 186,000. The 34,500 in 
Jewish secondary schools in that area (Table 
IV) comprise 18% of these 186,000 stu- 
dents. It would thus appear than 18 out of 
every hundred Jewish adolescents outside 
New York City received some form of or- 
ganized Jewish schooling. Among these 18, 
over 9 were in a One Day school, slightly 
less than 8 attended a Weekday Afternoon 
school and less than 1, a Jewish Day school. 


TIn 1958, there were 10,621,118 students in the 
public high schools in the United States (U‘S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Circular No. 551 p. 71). The 
total population of the country that year was esti- 
raated as 174,900,000. The proportion of high 
school students was thus 6.1. 

In New York City, the Jewish high school pop- 
ulation was estimated at 114,200 for the same 
year (Jewish Education Committee Bulletin No. 
115, October 1959 p. 9 ff.). This figure represents 
a ratio of 5.6 to the estimated Jewish population 
of 2,018,000 in New York City (American Jew- 
ish Year Book, Vol. 59, 1958, p. 20). The coun- 
trywide ratio of 6.1 for the general high school 
population in the United States gives credence to 
the 5.6 ratio for the Jewish high school popula- 
tion in New York City. 

Applying the above ratio of 5.6% for the Jewish 
high school population in New York City to the 
estimated Jewish population of 5,255,000 in the 
United States (American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 
59, 1958); werobtain a figure of 294,000 for the 
countrywide Jewish high school population. Ac- 
cording to the ratio of 6.1 previously referred to, 
the Jewish high school population in the entire 
country would be about 320,000. The two meth- 
ods used here seem to point to a figure of 300,000 
which was accepted by Dr. Uriah Z. Engelman 
and the writer as a good approximation of the 
total number of Jewish high school students in 
the country in 1958. 

It might also be indicated that the figure of 
114,200 calculated for the Jewish population of 
secondary school age in New York City represents 
about 40% of the 300,000 figure noted above, 
which tallies with the ratio of the entire Jewish 
population in New York City to that of the coun- 
try at large. This figure might serve as additional 
evidence confirming the reliability of our estimate. 
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Character and Sponsorship of School 


THE MOST INTENSIVE Weekday After- 
noon high schools are those maintained by 
the Teachers’ Training schools, among them 
the Prozdor of the Boston Hebrew Teach- 
ers’ College, the Baltimore Hebrew College, 
Graetz College in Philadelphia, Yeshivah 
University, Herzliah, in New York City and 
others. The College of Jewish Studies of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York has been conducting a Mechina or a 
preparatory course for a number of years 
to meet the needs of students in the public 
high schools desiring to prepare for admis- 
sion to the college. 


Of the 35 central educational agencies 
operating in 1958, 24 conducted Commu- 
nity Hebrew high schools, and 9 sponsored 
High Schools of Jewish Studies, which 
stress the teaching of Jewish content in the 
vernacular rather than the Hebraic elements 
in their program. These community schools 
transcend congregational lines in their cur- 
ricula, administration and student clientele. 
A comparison of the Jewish high school en- 
rollment in seven bureau and non-bureau 
communities of similar size, published by 
the National Study,’ indicates that bureau 
communities have a 70% higher ratio of 
their elementary school enrollments than 
non-bureau communities. This finding at- 
tests to the effectiveness of the central edu- 
cational agencies in this as in other vital 
phases of Jewish educational endeavor. 


The bureaus, too, generally maintain bet- 
ter standards in their high schools than the 
congregational schools. However, it should 
be borne in mind that the admission re- 
quirements and the achievement level, even 
in our community high schools, maintained 
by the bureaus, has dropped considerably in 
recent decades due to the deficient prepara- 
tion of the elementary school graduates. 


A growing number of the larger con- 
gregations, mostly Conservative, have been 
developing high schools of their own. What 
is of great significance in this effort is the 
pattern of cooperation that has been em- 


8Dushkin and Engelman, of. cit., p. 161. 
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ployed in the establishment of intercongre- 
gational schools, usually with the coopera- 
tion of the central agency. A few schools 
of this type have been organized in Long 
Island under separate Conservative and 
Orthodox sponsorship. In Los Angeles, the 
local bureau and the several synagogue or- 
ganizations cooperate in conducting a high 
school program. In that city, too, as in one 
or two others, Reform Congregations have 
united for the purpose of maintaining a 
regional Weekday Afternoon Hebrew High 
School. A number of Reform Congrega- 
tions have created post graduate Hebrew 
classes of their own, which usually meet for 
one session on a weekday afternoon in ad- 
dition to a 244 hour session on Sundays. 

The Jewish Day high schools, like their 
elementary counterparts are by and large 
communally sponsored by Orthodox groups. 
Ramaz Academy in New York, and the 
Yeshivah Yavneh in Elizabeth are, how- 
ever, associated with individual congrega- 
tions, and are therefore exceptions in this 
regard. Conservative elements frequently 
play a prominent role in the boards of the 
progressive and the more modern Hebraic 
Day schools. A case in point is the Akivah 
Academy in Philadelphia which merits par- 
ticular note because it offers a unique in- 
tegrated curriculum of Jewish and general 
studies on the Junior and Senior high school 
levels, thus enabling its students to spend 
their earlier years in the public school. 

Not only teacher training schools, but al- 
so a number of rabbinical seminaries, main- 
tain preparatory high school departments, 
among them the Talmudical Academy of 
Yeshivah University, the Jacob Joseph High 
School, Mesivtah Tifereth Jerusalem, 
Chaim Berlin and Torah Vodaath, all in 
New York City. There are several schools 
of this type outside the city, in Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chicago and other cities. While 
the traditional Jewish Day high schools are 
exclusively for boys, the modern Hebraic 
schools are co-educational. Several of the 
extremely Orthodox Jewish Day schools as 
the Beth Jacob system in New York and 
the Yeshivah Yavneh in Cleveland, an af- 
filiate of the Telsher Yeshivah, conduct spe- 
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cial secondary schools for girls, which rep- 
resent a pattern of Jewish schooling for 
which there is no precedent in traditional 
Jewish education. 

The Mittelschulen are conducted by local 
groups in cooperation with their central 
school organizations in New York. The 
Workmen’s Circle operate an independent 
school in New York and Philadelphia. It 
has also organized post graduate courses, 
but not complete secondary school units in 
Cleveland and Boston. In Detroit and Chi- 
cago the Workmen’s Circle together with 
the Farband and the Sholem Aleichem Folk 
Institute maintain a consolidated school af- 
filiated with their respective bureaus. In 
New York City, the Sholem Aleichem Folk 
Institute amd the Farband have recently 
created a joint school known as the United 
Mittelschulen. The New York Mittelschu- 
len are weekend schools, but the others are 
Weekday Afternoon schools. 

There exist regrettably no uniform, or 
even definite, standards in most of the sup- 
plementary congregational high schools and 
post graduate classes. To a lesser extent this 
is also true of many of the community part 
time high schools. These schools generally 
do not insist on specific entrance require- 
ments and merely continue where the ele- 
mentary grades left off, so that strictly 
speaking they are continuation classes rather 
than secondary schools. The Weekday Aft- 
ernoon high schools also vary in the num- 
ber of class sessions per week, 2 or 3 among 
the Conservative and Reform high schools, 
and more in some of the Orthodox schools. 
In many instances, the length of the in- 
struction period depends primarily on what 
the students will take. As previously noted, 
the preparatory departments of the Teach- 
ers’ Institutes however, and a number of 
the bureau high schools maintain higher ad- 
mission and achievement standards. The 
Jewish Day secondary schools are of course 
in the best position to adhere to definite 
entrance and graduation requirements, since 
with few exceptions they serve primarily 
the corps of well prepared and qualified 
graduates of the lower schools or students 
of equivalent background. 
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Concluston 

IN SUM, we may well conclude that the 
movement for adolescent Jewish education 
beyond the elementary school has undergone 
an unprecedented numerical growth. In New 
York City, 7.4% of all Jewish students of 
high school age are exposed to some form 
of Jewish schooling; in the three adjacent 
counties, 11.3%; in the country as a whole 
14%, or nearly twice the proportion in 
New York City. Outside the city, the ratio 
is even higher, around 18%. Though these 
figures still represent a small minority of 
our teen-agers, further quantitative expan- 


sion, though important, is not an immediate 
problem. We should be far more concerned 
with the absence of proper standards in our 
supplementary high schools and with the 
fact that such a large proportion of our 
youth — about 50%, receive only a mini- 
mum Jewish training in a One Day school. 
But perhaps our greatest problem in secon- 
dary Jewish education is the need of a 
course of study that will amply meet the 
needs of our youth, and will prepare them 
for intelligent and creative Jewish living. 
Such a program will help us meet our major 
objective in Jewish education. 





The student's beliefs are affected by the underlying assumptions and 
evaluations of religion in his textbooks. 


THE RELATION OF SCIENCE AND THE HUMANITIES IN 
COLLEGE HISTORY-OF-CIVILIZATION TEXTBOOKS 


Sherman B. Barnes 


Department of History, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


bi} OUR OWN day of mass education, not 
the banishing but the improving of text- 
books is still an important problem, in spite 
of the current widespread use of original 
sources and classics either in paperback form 
or in problem books. History-of-civilization 
textbooks used by college freshmen can have 
important results on the thinking of stu- 
dents about perennial alternative ethical 
ideals, images of man, and conceptions of 
God. Recurring areas of discussion in 
these texts include relations between reli- 
gion and science, philosophy and religion, 
science and philosophy, history and reli- 
gions. In this day of widespread discussion 
on relations between the sciences and hu- 
manities it is relevant to know what is be- 
ing said in twelve textbooks widely used in 
introductory college history courses. The 
purpose of this article is both to state what 
is being said on these relationships in these 
texts and to suggest areas where improve- 
ment can be made in what is said. Exam- 


ples will be taken from twelve widely used 
textbooks now on the market and will be 
limited to their coverage of the period from 
the sixteenth century to the present. 

In the current text-books there is insuffi- 
cient recognition that from the Copernican- 
Newtonian Revolution through the Darwin- 
ian Revolution tension between science and 
theology resulted from the churches’ com- 
mitment to older scientific assumptions con- 
nected with Aristotle or Prolemy rather than 
from any necessary clash between scientific 
truths and religious truths. In withdrawing 
adherence to the geocentric universe or to a 
recent date for the origin of the earth and 
of man, the church was surrendering an al- 
liance with outmoded science and history 
more than it was yielding religious doc- 
trines. The decline of the Bible as a text- 
book of science did not invalidate its re- 
ligious authority. More could be done to 
show that the struggle between science and 
religion has arisen when religion holds un- 
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tenable science or when thinkers invoke the 
authority of science to claim omniscience 
which invades the religious realm. 

The texts portray the march of physics, 
astronomy, and mathematics in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as occurring more 
in spite of the church than because of part- 
ly religious motivations.’ Bruno’s execution 
is usually cited as an example of ecclesiasti- 
cal ‘opposition to science instead of as a 
martyrdom for the religious-philosophical 
creed of pantheism.* The fact that intel- 
lectual causes other than religion could re- 
tard scientific interest should be included. 
Academic inertia was a factor in the re- 
sistance to Galileo and in Thomas H. Hux- 
ley’s battle to promote scientific instruction 
in college curricula. Humanistic thinkers 
from Montaigne to Matthew Arnold were 
often slow to see the value of science as an 
important element in liberal education.’ 


THE TEXTS REGULARLY portray the revo- 
lution in physics in the twentieth century 
accomplished through the work of such 


great scientists as Planck, Einstein, Heisen- 
berg, and Rutherford. At times this scien- 
tific revolution is represented as a shock 
to science itself without exploring its wider 
implications.* Other texts record the de- 
cline of deterministic mechanism: “The tra- 
ditional causal laws no longer appeared to 


1This continues in the texts in spite of scholarly 
statements recognizing constructive effects of reli- 
gion upon science by numerous writers, including 
Alfred North Whitehead, William Ernest Hock- 
ing, John Baillie, Robert K. Merton, and Lynn 
Thorndike. In a volume on the sixteenth century 
Thorndike writes: “. . . there was no regular cor- 
relation or variation in inverse ratio between the- 
ology and science, scepticism and the occult, or 
science and superstition. In one man’s mind they 
made one combination: in another, another.” 
Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science, (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941), Vol. VI p. 572. 


2C. Harold King, A History of Civilization, 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956), Vol. 
I, p. 616. 


SRecognized by Edgar N. Johnson, An Introduc- 
tion to the Western Tradition, (New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1959), Vol. II, pp. 605-610. 


4Ibid., Vol. U, p. 702, p. 725. 
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operate.”® Under the influence of the new 
physics many have inferred there is greater 
ground for belief in free will.® In respect 
to religion, one text, referring particularly 
to physics, states that “. . . science itself has 
done much to strengthen the role of reli- 
gion in our present-day western world.”" 
Some authors raise the problem of the 
spreading popular influence of the new 
physics, one holding there was not much 
popular effect until the mid-twenties.’ Per- 
haps it is true, as one text stated, that there 
was usually more popular interest in the 
study of the nature of life.® 


BIOLOGY 

THE STUDY OF LIFE, particularly human 
life, by the sciences of biology, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, comparative reli- 
gion, and history in the past two centuries 
has produced many new problems in the 
relations between science and the humani- 
ties. These sciences, more so than those 
oriented toward the inanimate, raise ques- 
tions about the reality of the self, of free- 
dom, and of God. For the humanities these 
studies raise the issue whether man and his 
creations can be adequately understood by 
the scientific approach of viewing him from 
the outside as a social or biological fact 
rather than from within as thinking and 
valuing subject. 

In respect to biology the texts usually con- 
trast the origin of man by supernatural 
creation with the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of man out of long-term natural 
processes. Occasionally a text contrasts 
supernatural purposive creation with origin 


5T. Walter Wallbank and Alastair Taylor, Civ- 
ilization Past and Present, (Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1955), Vol. 2, p. 584. 


8Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 585; Richard M. Brace, The 
Making of the Modern World, (New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1955), p. 632. 


TWallbank-Taylor, Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 585. 

8Richard M. Brace, Op. cit. p. 643. 

®Chester G. Starr, Charles E. Nowell, Bryce 
Lyon, Raymond P. Stearns, Theodore S. Hamerow, 


A History of the World, (Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Company, 1960), Vol. II, p. 583. 
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through the chance operations of natural 
selection..° Very few texts refer to the 
view that the human soul could originate 
only by the creative act of God.!! Confu- 
sion arises when texts cite the personal re- 
ligious and moral beliefs of scientists as evi- 
dence of the authority of science in the 
realm of religion and morals. A remarkable 
example of this may be given: 


It is important to note, however, that while 
the scientists rejected miracles and the Biblical 
story of creation, they rarely questioned the 
moral teachings of Christianity. In regard 
to such matters as the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul, they usually 
called themselves “agnostics.” . . .12 


To be consistent this text should have men- 
tioned that there were scientists who ad- 
hered to biblical theism. Not many texts 
quote Darwin's opinion that his theory 
would provide a profounder view of the 
Creator and increase respect for the gran- 
deur of man’s mind and achievements.’* 
Few texts are as theologically accurate as 
that in which it is said: “For it was quite 
clear to reflective men that nothing Darwin 
or any other scientist could produce would 
give ultimate answers to the kind of prob- 
lem set by the existence of God.”!* This 
view is close to the dictum of Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick that the natural method by 
which man originated is more an important 
scientific question than a crucial religious 
problem.'® Most of the texts say more 
about Social Darwinism and its sanctioning 
competitive practices and imperialism than 
about Henry Drummond and other Prot- 
estant reconcilers of evolution and religion. 


10Richard M. Brace, Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 629. 


11As done by Arthur J. May, A History of Civ- 
slization, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956), p. 421. 


12Joseph Ward Swain, History of Civilization, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958), Vol. 2, 
p. 375. 

13As in T. Walter Wallbank and Alastair M. 
Taylor, Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 299. 


14Crane Brinton, John B. Christopher, Robert 
Lee Wolff, A History of Civilization, (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), Vol. 2, p. 337. 

15Gail Kennedy, ed., Evolution and Religion, 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1957), p. 33. 
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The Wilberforces and the Bryans appear 
rather than the Kingsleys or the Temples. 


PsYCHOLOGY 


IN DESCRIBING the historical impact of 
modern schools of psychology there is ap- 
preciation of therapeutic benefits resulting 
and usually adequate notice of their effects 
on the rationalistic image of man. The ef- 
fects of Wundt's idea of soul as but a com- 
plex of physical activities and of Pavlov’s 
conditioned reflexes upon belief in man’s 
freedom and rationality are correlated with 
growing anti-intellectualism. One text com- 
mitted to the viewpoint of scientific human- 
ism recognized the role of Freudianism in 
showing “that man was far from the noble, 
rational, purposeful creature that humanism 
pictured him to be.”?® Chastened rational- 
ists found comfort in the thought that at 
least the Freudians believed in making life 
better here on earth and that they really 
were in line with “ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.”!* In 
respect to the interactions of psychology 
with social thought some texts point out its 
value for social planning;!® others indicate 
its usefulness in providing awareness of the 
social interactions needed for the growth of 
personality.1° None of the texts indicate 
the recent use of psychiatry by the clergy 
and the effects of psychology upon the arts 
and aesthetic criticism. One text shows the 
stage being set for a reconciliation of Chris- 
tianity and psychology, but says nothing 
about the rising study of psychology in the- 
ological seminaries: 

The image of man presented by psycho- 
analysis was essentially a secularized version of 
the view of orthodox Christianity. Both saw 
in the human spirit dark passions threatening 
to drown out the voice of reason. Both saw 


in intelligence only a thin veneer disguising 
the ‘submarine jungle of the half-conscious’ 


16Edgar N. Johnson, Op. cif., Vol. Il, p. 704. 


17Crane Brinton ef al., Op. cit., pp. 362-365. 


18Max Savelle et al., A History of World Civil- 
ization, (New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 
1957), Vol. 2, p. 200. 


19Wallbank-Taylor, Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 584. 
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with its wild, mysterious yearnings. For Freud 
as for Calvin, the curse of original sin and the 
total depravity of the soul were terrible reali- 
ties. The sense of guilt found by scientific 
study to be at the root of so many mental 
disorders had been familiar to religion for 
two thousand years.20 


HISTORICAL STUDIES 


THE HISTORY OF the impact of historical 
studies on modern intellectual life is seldom 
given much attention. One text mentions 
the historical approach as a factor influenc- 
ing men to see themselves as part of “...a 
regular, if bewildering, unfolding that has 
‘determined’ everything now existing and 
that will determine everything in the fu- 
ture.”21. This is the only text using and 
defining the word “historicism.” That his- 
torical understanding has caused problems 
for religious belief is usually mentioned. 
Historical method as a force revolutionizing 
understanding of the Bible is commonly if 
briefly noted. At times the references to 
higher criticism can be misleading, — as in 
one instance where the motive for re-ex- 
amination of the Bible was stated to be 
“, .. in order to reject those portions which 
did not seem to agree with the findings of 
science.”"*2_ Very unusual is the comment 
by another text that historiography from 
the seventeenth century when coming un- 
der the impact of new study of non-Euro- 
pean cultures called much of the Christian 
Epic into question and “. . . a new world 
history had to be devised to replace that 
epic.”*3 Accounts of the impact of the 
study of comparative religion upon the 
western mind since the eighteenth century 
stress resulting religious relativism** rather 


20Chester G. Starr et al., Op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 
592-593. 


21Crane Brinton ef al., Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 342. 


22Wilbur Devereux Jones and Horace Mont- 
gomery, Civilization Through the Centuries, (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1960), p. 647. 

23Joseph Ward Swain, Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 797. 

24Chester G. Starr et al., Op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 
589-591. Other texts which provide short accounts 
of this topic: H. S. Lucas, A Short History of Cive 
ilization, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953), pp. 876-877; Arthur J. May, 
Op. cit., pp. 419-420; Wallbank-Tayor, Op. cit., 
p. 585. 
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than constructive religious thinking stimu- 
lated by religious relativism. References 
often made to James G. Frazer and Max 
Miiller offer nothing on their motives or 
background. For example, it goes unno- 
ticed that one of Max Miller's motives in 
translating the Sacred Books of the East was 
“to warn others against exaggerating the 
mysterious wisdom of the East. . . .”*> One 
text generalizes that the struggle between 
science and religion today is between the 
social sciences and religion rather than be- 
tween the physical sciences and religion.** 
Current theological rethinking of the prob- 
lem of history and the social sciences goes 
unnoticed. 

That historical understanding causes 
problems for the humanities in general and 
not only for religious belief is occasionally 
asserted. The school of scientific history 
widened the gap between the professional 
historian and the reading public.2* The 
classics became a declining element in 
school curricula because scholars became 
specialists instead of humanists. As a 
cause of reticence in judging any historical 
development as “progress” or one culture as 
superior to another, historical-anthropologi- 
cal studies are not often explicitly men- 
tioned,”® perhaps because authors themselves 
habitually view the arts, philosophy, reli- 
gion as symbols of the civilization in which 
they grow and as socially derived formula- 
tions of the values of a particular time and 
place. There is little speaking “.. . in terms 
of values common to all societies,”8° or of 
the possibility that in religious, artistic, 
moral, and philosophical insights true judg- 
ments may co-exist with the relative. The 


25Max Miiller, “The Dawn of Reason in Reli- 
gion,” in James Samuelson, ed., The Civilization 
of Our Day (London, 1896), pp. 348-364. 


26H. S. Lucas, Op. cit., p. 916. 
27Chester G. Starr et. al., p. 590. 
28Edgar N. Johnson, Op. cit., p. 609. 


29One who does is Richard M. Brace, Op. cét., 
p. 632. 


80As advocated by Edward C. Thaden, “Natural 
Law and Historicism in the Social Sciences,” Social 
Science, 32 (January, 1957), pp. 32-38. 
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scientific study of men in their social rela- 
tionships is said to lead to cultural pessi- 
mism and a state of alarm over the separa- 
tion of science and morals.* 


PHILOSOPHY 

IN RESPECT TO philosophy the texts em- 
phasize the scientific achievement of mod- 
ern man without proportionate attention to 
interpretative total outlook within which 
science itself functions and from which its 
vitality is nourished.3* It is generally rec- 
ognized that there is a difference between 
philosophy and science,®* bur without suffi- 
cient comment on the difference. It is often 
mentioned that since 1914 the leading sci- 
entists themselves have become less dog- 
matic and increasingly aware of the dangers 
of amoral use of scientific knowledge. The 
paradox is implied that science desires phi- 
losophy which can guide science, but phi- 
losophy has been seeking to base itself on 
that science which scientists say is not 
enough. The texts usually make it clear 
that philosophers may respond to the same 
scientific data with differing visions of the 
world, as, for example, those of Dewey and 
Russell as contrasted with Bergson’s and 
Whitehead’s. There are texts which assume 
that the truest philosophy is that most based 
on science,** and others which affirm that 
philosophy declined in the nineteenth cen- 
tury because it became little more than an 
echo of science.25 In one text science is 
represented as describing man’s essence as 
an “irrational animal” without reference to 


81Chester G. Starr, Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 593-594, 
198. 


32John Baillie, Natural Science and the Spiritual 
Life, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952, 
pp. 34-35 


33Very clearly by Richard M. Brace, Op. cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 346, p. 632; by Joseph Ward Swain, Op. 
cit., Vol. 2, p. 122; by Henry S. Lucas, Op. cit., p. 
916. Henry S. Lucas writes that “. . . scientific 
truths, when properly understood, hardly touch the 
province of religion.” Op. cit., p. 916. 


34This is particularly apparent in the text pre- 
pared under the editorship of Max Savelle, Op. cit., 
pp. 201-202. 

35Edward McNall Burns and Philip Lee Ralph, 
World Civilizations, (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1958), Vol. 2, p. 362. 


the fact that science, as distinguished from 
scientism,®* does not claim to give more 
than a partial, abstract, selected view of 
phenomena, including man. One text, valu- 
ing highly the liberal-humanistic-scientific 
dream of human betterment, concludes on 
the note that this dream needs the support 
of Christian humanism “to become and to 
remain vital.”°* But how can such an al- 
liance be effected in a secularized world? 


SECULARISM 


TEXTBOOKS could perhaps improve their 
correlations of science with philosophy, the 
arts, and religion by more often placing the 
discussion within the framework of “secu- 
larism.” That much modern thought is 
alienated from. conscious dependence on the 
sacred is conveyed in the texts less by ex- 
plicit discussion of secularism than by 
muted discussion of religious thought and 
history, particularly on the era since the 
Reformation. The term “secularism” is only 
occasionally used, chiefly in connection with 
the separation of political theory from de- 
pendence on theological argument and with 
the separation of philosophy from theol- 
ogy.** The results of such separation of 
political theory, philosophy, the arts, educa- 
tion, economic theory, and historiography 
from religious thought are not shown either 
on the various autonomous spheres them- 
selves or on the religion from which each 
sphere became independent. The texts could 
discover the services which the secularized 
arts and disciplines of learning rendered re- 
ligion “. . . by their criticism from the stand- 
point of their discovered light.”*® 

The texts are weak in interpreting the re- 
ligious repercussions which arise within a 


36The term “scientism” in the sense given it by 
D. R. G. Owen, Scientism, Man, and Religion, 
(Philadelphia: the Westminster Press, 1952) I 
have not found used in any of the texts examined. 


37Edgar N. Johnson, Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 649, p. 
765. 

38Joseph Ward Swain, Op. cit., Vol. 2, 30-31; 
Richard M. Brace, Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 130. 

39William Ernest Hocking, The Coming World 


Civilization, (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956), pp. 82-83. 
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secularized world. Events are described, but 
mot much interpreted, which show that re- 
ligious issues arise in professedly non-reli- 
gious circles. Examples often provided in 
the texts are Comte’s promotion of a Reli- 
gion of Humanity, the character of nation- 
alisms and totalitarianisms as “secular reli- 
gions’*® and the wrestlings with religious 
issues in the sense of search for meaning in 
life in the arts and literature.** With re- 
gard to the social “isms” it is noted that the 
facts of sociology and history in a Spencer, 
Froude, Von Treitschke, or Marx are ser- 
vants to liberal, national, or socialist ideo- 
logy,*? but that these ideologies are playing 
the role of quasi-theologies for a secularized 
world is insufficiently developed. In one 
text it is commented that what made the 
“isms” so formidable “. . . was their reliance 
on spiritual rather than physical force, on 
those same techniques of moral suasion and 
logical demonstration which the church had 
previously employed . . ."** Another text- 
book is disturbed over the degradation 
which Marxism brought to the liberal-hu- 
manist ideology.** 


PESSIMISM 

RECENT TEXTS usually describe the 
spread of pessimism, the loss of certainty 
and of meaning in life. It is regularly noted 
that the idea of progress has decayed since 
the war of 1914-18; the pessimism of 
Spengler and the despair of the atheistic ex- 
istentialists make their appearance. The 
movement from faith in enlightened man to 
an image of man as an “irrational animal” 
is depicted.*® Among artists aesthetic sub- 
jectivism is described by one text as leading 
them to a sense of loss of belonging 


4®Arthur J. May, O>. cit., p. 627. 


41Wallbank-Taylor, Op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 585- 
594 has more on this development than most texts, 
but without much discussion of the implications. 


42Joseph Ward Swain, Op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 383- 
387. 


48Chester G. Starr, et al., Op. cit., p. 598. 
44Edgar N. Johnson, Op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 588- 
589. 


45Especially apparent in the text by Max Savelle 
et oe Op. céit., Vol. 2, p. 14, pp. 210-211, p. 679, 
p. 685. 
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“... when the artist found himself unable 
to perform the traditional function of his 
calling, the description of a universally rec- 
ognizable reality. Once he lost his footing 
amid the shifting values of the modern 
world, all that was left for him to do was 
voice the indefinable anxiety of his age.”** 
Texts quote from Tennyson, George Eliot, 
Thomas Hardy, Matthew Arnold, T. S. Eliot, 
W. H. Auden, to show the religious doubts 
and hungers of literary men. Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s eloquent description of the despair of 
man in an indifferent universe is cited to 
show the result of loss of faith.47 From these 
text-book descriptions of current pessimism 
one gets the impression that its cause is the 
loss of both religious and secular hopes. 
Only slight attention is given to counter- 
movements to overcome meaninglessness. 
The conversion of a few intellectuals to 
Christianity is mentioned.** The spreading 
influence of Karl Barth appears, and a 
humanistic author can say that in the light 
of what has happened in the twentieth cen- 
tury “. .. it was easy to say that man was 
evil in nature and needed the forgiveness of 
God to be saved.”5° 


CONCLUSION 


What should be done to improve the 
handling of religious problems in current 
civilization texts? It is as arbitrary to write 
history without attempting to describe re- 
ligious issues in full dimensions as it is for 
neo-orthodoxy to condemn large segments 
of human experience as “secularism.”®! Per- 
haps one way is to gain more familiarity 
with natural theology and its teaching that 

(continued on page 143) 


46Chester G. Starr et al., Op. cit., p. 609. 
471 bid., p. 609. 


48E. M. Burns and Philip L. Ralph, Op. cit., Vol. 
2, p. 669. 


49Chester G. Starr et al., Op. cit., p. 602. 
50Edgar N. Johnson, Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 726. 


51Karl Barth refers to “. . . the pagan cultus of 
the intellect and the human will.” Karl Barth, 
The Word of God and the Word of Man, (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Harper Torchbacks, 
1957), p. 204. 








SYMPOSIUM 
Religious Education In England 


The difference between the practices of religious education in 
England and the United States is such that we need a new perspective 
in order to understand what their purposes are. In terms of both 
theory and practice, the English system is described in this symposium. 
The Bishop of Peterborough, who is chairman of the division of Chris-— 
tian education of the Church of England, prevides us with a broad 
view, against which we can see the work of the various faiths, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Basil A. Yeaxlee of Oxford, Canon F. H. Drinkwater, one 
of the foremost Roman Catholic authorities, Myer Domnitz of the Cen- 
tral Jewish Lecture Committee, Miss Marion E. Smith who teaches in 
a girls’ “grammar” school, and Frank D. Garrity, Headmaster of a “pri- 
mary” school. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND: THE CHURCH'S 


SHARE 


Robert W. Stopford 


Bishop of Peterborough 


HE PRESENT POSITION of Christian edu- 
cation in England has few parallels in 
the Western World and it is difficult to un- 
derstand it without some knowledge of the 
history of English education as a whole. In 
the mediaeval period the church had the 
monopoly of education and schools were at- 
tached to many monasteries, and, a little 
later, to some of the chantries. At the Refor- 
mation and the dissolution of the monas- 
teries these schools were, for the most part, 
given an independent existence with their 
own endowments, and for the next two cen- 
turies they provided grammar school educa- 
tion for middle class boys leading up to the 
two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Well-to-do citizens added to the number of 
these endowed schools, particularly in the 
reign of Elizabeth I. For children from 
poorer homes a few Bluecoat Charity Schools 
were founded in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 
Nothing was done, however, for the edu- 


cation of the working classes until the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
founded a number of Charity Schools in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Then, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the public conscience was aroused and two 
great societies, both under Christian aus- 
pices, were founded — the National Society 
for the Education of the Children of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church, and the British and Foreign Schools 
Society, mainly supported by the non-con- 
formist bodies. This was the beginning of 
the national system of education which by 
1870, with virtually no financial help from 
the state, had grown into a nation-wide sys- 
tem of schools. 


I 


In 1870 the first great Education Act 
gave increased financial help to church 
schools and established, side by side with 
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them, board schools — provided by local 
school boards and financed by local taxa- 
tion. This Act resulted in a great increase 
in the number of Church of England 
schools, and in the building of a number of 
Roman Catholic schools. With it began 
what is known as the Dual System, that is 
the existence within the national system of 
education of church schools aided by the 
state, and “state” schools maintained by lo- 
cal authorities. The amount of capital sub- 
scribed by members of the Church of Eng- 
land to build her church schools between 
1812 and 1900 cannot be calculated exactly 
but it must have been well over 
£100,000,000. 

In the new board schools there was al- 
ways religious instruction of a non-denomi- 
national type, but there was great friction 
between the non-conformist churches, which 
by 1905 had given up most of their schools, 
and the Church of England which steadfast- 
ly retained her schools. This friction reached 
such proportions that it seriously hampered 
the work of education and when in 1902 
the state decided to expand secondary edu- 
cation the Churches were wholly excluded 
from that field. 

Nevertheless the Dual System continued 
in existence, and Church of England and 
Roman Catholic schools received most of 
their recurrent expenditure and 50% of 
their capital expenditure from the state. In 
addition the churches retained a significant 
share in the training of teachers for which, 
_up to the end of the nineteenth century, 
they had been solely responsible. The Edu- 
cation Acts of 1918 and 1936, recognized 
the existing position, and the Act of 1944, 
the most important of all English Education 
Acts, retained the Dual System as a neces- 
sary part of the national system. But it 
went further and made statutory what was 
already existing in many areas, that in every 
school aided or maintained from public 
funds each school day must begin with an 
act of worship, and Religious Instruction 
must be given in accordance with an agreed 
syllabus drawn up by a committee repre- 
senting the churches, the teachers and the 
local education authority. 
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II 

Since 1944, the teachers and the local 
education authorities have done all in their 
power to make Religious Instruction effi- 
cient and to make the opening act of wor- 
ship increasingly worshipful. Although the 
religious provisions of the 1944 Act have 
not proved as effective as was hoped — for 
reasons which will be considered later — 
this is in no way due to the schools or to 
the teachers. But the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholic Church have con- 
tinued to make sacrificial efforts to bring 
their school buildings up to modern stand- 
ards of accommodation, and their efforts 
were recognized in the Education Act cf 
1959 which increased the government's con- 
tribution for capital work from 50% to 
75%. In the discussions and debates which 
preceded the passing of this Act the value 
of the Dual System was challenged and very 
fully discussed: in the result the Dual Sys- 
tem was emphatically endorsed as a perma- 
nent part of the whole system of education. 

The 1959 Act also made it possible for 
the churches to provide new aided secondary 
schools to match their existing primary 
schools and it is anticipated that the Church 
of England will add a significant number of 
secondary school places to the million school 
places she has already. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church is planning to build a consider- 
able number of secondary schools and to 
continue the modernization of existing 
schools. 


SIMILAR DEVELOPMENTS have taken 
place in teacher training. The 1944 Act 
opened up for the voluntary colleges new 
opportunities for expansion which the 
Church of England, in particular, was quick 
to seize. The 24 colleges (ten for men and 
fourteen for women) which she had in 
1944, including one specialist college for 
training Domestic Science teachers, have 
been modernized and expanded both in 
teaching and residential accommodations, at 
a cost to the church of over £3,000,000. 
These colleges provide places for over 5000 
students, approximately one quarter of all 
the teachers in training for state schools 
and church schools. The Methodist Church 
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(2 colleges) the British and Foreign 
Schools Society (4 colleges) and the Roman 
Catholic Church (12 colleges) have also 
modernized and expanded their colleges. 
The introduction of the three-year course of 
training wili make further demands upon 
the churches. In addition the decisions of 
the government to increase the total num- 
ber of teachers in training and to invite the 
churches to take a proportionate share gave 
the Church of England, for instance, the op- 
portunity to add over 1000 places, and the 
Church Assembly unanimously agreed to 
provide funds for this expansion which will 
include the building of a new college at 
Canterbury. 


There is thus a very real partnership be- 
tween church and state in England in the 
field of statutory education, made possible 
both by past history and by the present will- 
ingness of the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic Church to make financial 
sacrifices in order that the partnership may 
be a real one. There is, indeed, a difference 
between the purposes of these two churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church believes that 
her children can only be educated as she 
would wish in her own schools where her 
faith can be taught in its fulness. The 
Church of England values the work done in 
Religious Instruction in the state schools, 
and indeed gives any help she can to the 
teachers who are engaged in this work. But 
she believes that she must keep as many of 
her schools as possible because in them in- 
struction and worship can be properly linked 
together and it is possible to make these 
aided schools models of what the church 
means by Christian education. Moreover she 
believes that without a direct stake in na- 
tional education she could not claim the 
right to a voice in educational policy. The 
Church of England values also her large 
number of controlled schools in which she 
has a share, but not a controlling share, in 
the management and which instruction ac- 
cording to the faith of the church can be 
given to the pupils. For these controlled 
schools the church has no financial respon- 
sibility. 

But the partnership between church and 
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state is not now limited to the field of sta- 
tutory education. In 1960, following an- 
other report of an influential commission 
(the Albemarle Committee) the govern- 
ment decided to make increased funds avail- 
able for youth work. Part of these funds 
are being offered to the churches to help 
them to expand their work among youth, 
especially in the training of youth leaders. 
This central policy is being followed by 
some local Education Authorities which are 
making increased grants to help church 
youth clubs and organizations. 


pitt 


THE PARTNERSHIP between church and 
state is matched by a growing intimacy be- 
tween the churches and the teachers’ profes- 
sional organizations. The strife between the 
churches which disfigured and hampered 
English education in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century has almost entirely disap- 
peared. The religious provisions of the 
1944 Act would not have been possible had 
the churches themselves not agreed upon 
them in principle before the legislation was 
drafted. Since 1944 this agreement has de- 
veloped into friendship and joint planning. 
In the negotiations which preceded the Edu- 
cation Act of 1959, it is true, some leading 
members of the Free churches challenged 
the Dual System, but the Church of England 
and the Free Church Federal Council never _ 
ceased to consult each other. In the event, 
as has been said, Parliament endorsed the 
Dual System, but as part of the settlement 
there came into existence, as a quasi-statu- 
tory body, a Joint Educational Policy Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
Church of England Board of Education and 
representatives of the Free Church Federal 
Council. This committee is consulted by the 
Minister of Education and in its turn can — 
and does — approach the Minister on mat- 
ters of joint concern. It has already shown 
its value in removing misunderstanding and 
alleviating any hurt of conscience. Parallel 
joint bodies are being set up in local areas, 
generally corresponding to Church of Eng- 
land dioceses. Both in the local bodies and 
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the Central Committee there has been a 
marked growth in friendly understanding 
which is leading to fruitful planning for the 
religious needs of the nation’s children. 

There have been times in the past when 
there has been friction between the teachers’ 
professional organizations and the churches 
— bur this friction has almost completely 
disappeared. The four main professional 
organizations, together with the Association 
of Technical Institutions and the Conference 
of Headmasters of Independent Schools are 
officially represented on the Education De- 
partment of the British Council of Churches, 
and take an active part in its decisions. In 
the last two years regular meetings of a 
subcommittee of the National Union of 
Teachers with a subcommittee of the Brit- 
ish Council of Churches have been held in 
which matters of common interest are dis- 
cussed with complete freedom and frank- 
ness and the value of these meetings is al- 
ready apparent. The Education Department 
of the British Council of Churches, and the 
Church of England Board of Education at- 
tach very great importance to the building 
up of an effective partnership between 
clergy and ministers and teachers in schools 
of all types in local areas and a growing 
number of unofficial joint bodies is leading 
to a wide variety of promising experiments 
in joint concern for the children. 

The picture would not be complete with- 
out some reference to the relationships be- 
tween the churches and the local education 
authorities, the county councils and the 
county borough councils which carry the 
responsibility for the detailed planning and 
administration of education. Here again 
the record is one of increasing friendship 
and cooperation. The diocesan directors of 
education have been intimately associated 
with the preparation of the local develop- 
ment schemes in which aided schools as 
well as county schools take their place. Dio- 
ceses cooperate with local education authori- 
ties in planning courses for teachers in Re- 
ligious Instruction. Teachers, authorities 
and churches join in planning services for 
teachers and for pupils, especially when they 
are leaving school. And in many intangible 
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ways there is now a mutual trust and un- 
derstanding between local education authori- 
ties and the churches which helps to make 
the day-to-day administration free from 
friction. 


IV 


BUT WHAT OF the children? Is it pos- 
sible to say that this increasing care for 
their religious education is producing the 
results for which all concerned — the peo- 
ple, Parliament, the churches, teachers, local 
authorities —- are hoping? As yet there is 
very little evidence that more boys and girls, 
as a result of all the care and effort given 
to Religious Instruction and school worship, 
are becoming active Christians after they 
have left school. What has gone wrong? 
The present feeling of clergy and teachers 
who have been discussing this question is 
that there are two root causes within the 
present system — the nature of the Agreed 
Syllabus of Religious Instruction, and the 
gap between school instruction and the wor- 


shipping life of the churches. 

It may indeed be that too much has been 
expected from Religious Instruction. On 
educational grounds there are many experts 
who argue that “in a relatively open society 
sheer instruction, however attractive and ac- 
curate, is almost completely ineffective in 


modifying attitudes.” And on theological 
grounds the nature of the Christian religion 
itself makes reliance on knowledge alone 
extremely suspect. Moreover the Agreed 
Syllabuses of Religious Instruction, because 
they must meet the needs of all the non- 
Roman Catholic churches, tend to be mainly 
concerned with Biblical knowledge. In the 
past, also, some schools have tended to em- 
phasize the teaching of the Bible as history 
or literature rather than as the Word of 
God relevant to the situations of today. 
Here changes are taking place as Agreed 
Syllabuses are revised and the historic creeds 
now form the structure of some new syl- 
labuses. The teachers themselves who are 
deeply concerned about the effectiveness of 
their teaching, are giving as much emphasis 
to the theological as to the historical under- 
standing of the Bible. 
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But the Christian religion is basically not 
a set of principles or statements held to be 
valid nor a series of moral judgments — 
but a personal relationship with God to be 
found and learnt, ultimately, only by expe- 
rience. English education as a whole tends 
to be highly verbalized. As the Crowther 
Commission (Report para. 543) points out 
“as between two persons of equal basic in- 
telligence one may be much more adept 
than another in those forms of expression 
that involve the use of words: some respond 
much better to non-verbal methods.” This 
is especially true of the communication of 
religious understanding. School worship is 
therefore more important than Religious In- 
struction. But in county schools there can 
be virtually no link between the worship 
of the school and the whole worship of the 
church. The better the school worship, the 
greater the risk of frustration when a pupil 
leaves school at 15-+ with no connection 


with a worshipping Christian community. : 


Many teachers feel this strongly and much 
thought is being given, by teachers and 
clergy together, to means of bridging the 
gap between school and church. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


IN SPITE of many serious weaknesses and 
the absence of strong indications of im- 
mediate results from much devoted work 
in recent years, the present position of Chris- 
tian education in England is encouraging 
and the future is full of promise. Above all, 
Christians engaged in education are begin- 
ning to realize, as never before, that educa- 
tion is an activity of the whole church, not 
just a specialized and optional concern of a 
few. The churches’ direct educational re- 
sponsibilities must always be seen against 
the background of society's concern for edu- 
cation, and because the church has the con- 
tinuing responsibility for carrying out the 
implications of the Incarnation, her concern 
must be with the whole of education from 
the cradle to the grave, and with state 
schools no less than church schools, with 
universities and technical colleges no less 
than with formal schooling. In the increas- 
ing recognition of this within and without 
the churches lies the hope that the training 
of God's people will be so effective that the 
Faith will be communicated through them 
to society as a whole. 
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VERY NATIONAL system of education has 

had to face the question of the place of 
religion in it. The answer has been influ- 
enced by various considerations — political, 
social, ideological — as well as those arising 
from religious beliefs and controversies in 
the sphere of religion itself. The spread of 
Communism in the last fifty years has re- 
sulted in the exclusion of religion from edu- 
cation in the countries dominated by Marx- 
ist theories but it has been replaced there 
by compulsory indoctrination of school chil- 
dren and college students with a secularist 


and materialist set of dogmas. Many coun- 
tries have divorced religion and publicly- 
provided education for quite other reasons 
— insistence on the complete separation of 
church and state, fear of increasing the po- 
litical power of a church, quarrels between 
the churches about the content of the teach- 
ing and the place of the parson in the 
school, mutual suspicion between clergy and 
teachers. For over a century the national 
provision of education in England and 
Wales was bedevilled and impeded by con- 
flicts due to strongly held opinions of either 
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a feligious or a political character. Thus in 
1843 some Free Churchmen were opposed 
to the establishment of state schools at all, 
even on a secular basis, because they saw 
in these a threat to political and religious 
freedom. When in 1870 Parliament at last 
decided that school boards should be set up 
to provide elementary education paid for 
and controlled entirely by the state the pur- 
pose was to supplement the efforts of the 
churches, in view of the fact that voluntary 
organizations and funds could no longer 
hope to meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
population, and even then a secular state 
system was advocated by some outstanding 
ministers and laymen for fear of sectarian 
teaching in the state schools. The problem 
was then solved by the Cowper-Temple 
clause forbidding the teaching of any formu- 
lary or catechism distinctive of a particular 
denomination, but whether any religious 
teaching should be given at all, or if so 
what, was left to the local School Board, 
and later the local education authority, 
which superseded it, to say: the Govern- 
ment steered clear of it. 


EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 

The complete reorganization of the Eng- 
lish system in 1944' raised the issue again, 
but this time there was no controversy. The 
Education Act emerged from consultation 
between the Ministry of Education, the 
teachers, the churches and the political par- 
ties. The outcome was the making of re- 
ligious instruction and daily corporate wor- 
ship compulsory in all schools maintained 
or aided from public funds, with freedom 
for teachers to teach or not to teach re- 
ligion as they wish and for parents to with- 
draw their children from instruction or wor- 
ship or both. The dual system was con- 
tinued. This means that all the educational 
costs of voluntary (i.e. denominational) 
schools are met by the state, bur that 
churches desiring to possess schools in which 
their distinctive tenets are taught by teach- 


1The Scottish Education Act of 1945 differs in 
some respects from the Education Act, England 
and Wales, 1944, and the Scottish system has char- 
acteristics of its own such that to include references 
to it in this article might be misleading. 
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ers whom they have a predominant voice in 
appointing must pay for their buildings. 
The key to the satisfaction of churches and 
teachers with this system was the require- 
ment that in all Council schools (i.e. those 
provided and maintained by the state in co- 
operation with the hundred and sixty-three 
local education authorities) the instruction 
must be in accordance with an Agreed Syl- 
labus adopted by the local education author- 
ity and formulated by a special “confer- 
ence” composed of official representatives 
of the Church of England, other churches 
in the area, the teachers and the authority 
itself, each group with one vote. The teach- 
ing must not be sectarian, but the confer- 
ences have found that unanimity was 
reached on the inclusion of doctrine (in 
the sense of Biblical theology and the es- 
sential truths of the Apostles’ Creed), 
church history and the expression of the 
Christian faith in individual and corporate 
life. In other words the Syllabuses are 
guides to the teaching of the Bible, the 
Christian faith and the Christian way. 
As PRINCIPAL John Huxtable has recent- 
ly said, “We can now ask different ques- 
tions about religious education.” These 
concern its quality and effectiveness. The 
Syllabuses make full use of the work of 
Biblical scholars. The latest Syllabus (City 
and County of Bristol) in entitled, not 
“Syllabus of Religious Instruction,” but 
“Syllabus of Religious Education.” “By the 
grace of God” it says, the pupil “is capable 
of knowing and loving God, and of know- 
ing himself. The awakening of this spirit- 
ual apprehension is the aim of the Scriprure 
lesson: to help the child to know and to 
love God, and to respond to him. Thus 
the task of the Scripture teacher is nor to 
make a theologian, a Biblical scholar, a 
moralist, or a Church historian, but to open 
the way for the Holy Spirit to touch the 
heart and mind of the pupil.” Moreover 
“founded securely on the Bible, it reaches 
out to the needs of young people in every 
part of their ,lives, not hesitating to relate 
the teaching of Jesus Christ to the problems 


2Church and State in Education. London: Re- 
ligious Education Press, 16 pages, 1960. 
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of the world as the child sees them and 
will see them” — the problems of war and 
peace, of work and leisure, of money, of 
gambling, of sex, of science and religion, of 
the great world religions and the secular 
ideologies, all of which can be discussed 
with maturing adolescents. The task is 
viewed as a partnership between school, 
home and church, none of which can fulfill 
the function of the others. The old contro- 
versies and suspicions have vanished. There 
is a new spirit of cooperation, a clearer, 
richer purpose, a realization that such a 
task demands the best that all can give and 
in particular the facilities for teachers to 
equip and prepare themselves and to carry 


on their work. 


THE PICTURE 


Is this an idealized picture? It would 


be as foolish as it would be untrue to sug- 
gest that teachers are crowding to take part 
in religious instruction, that adequate time 
is given to it in all schools, that the Sylla- 
buses are perfect, that daily worship is in- 


variably reverent and inspiring, that the 
new generation of school-leavers are all well- 
informed, devout, animated in their conduct 
by Christian principles and ready to seek 
full membership of the church. Prospec- 
tive teachers come up to training colleges 
and university departments of education ap- 
pallingly ignorant of Biblical facts and with 
amazing ideas of what a Christian believes. 
Some headmasters and headmistresses find 
that they have not enough convinced and 
competent members on their staffs to make 
one or two Scripture periods a week pos- 
sible for all their pupils. Some teachers 
are indifferent, superficial or even insincere. 
It is always possible for even a friendly and 
sympathetic observer, after visiting two or 
three schools or chatting with young peo- 
ple who have not long left the sixth form, 
to ask “What does it all really amount to? 
Have you after all only laid down a few 
legal requirements which are simply not 
implemented, save in a few exceptional 
cases?” The reply might be to quote ex- 
periences of the opposite kind. Thus one 
goes into a London County Council compre- 
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hensive school with two thousand pupils 
and finds that there are no fewer than six 
fully-qualified, whole-time Scripture spe- 
cialists on the staff. Or again, at a gram- 
mar school prize-giving it is noticeable that 
every pupil who comes up for a prize re- 
ceives also a G.C.E. certificate in Religious 
Knowledge at Ordinary level, and that many 
pupils who are not prize winners receive 
that certificate — in fact that all pupils sit 
for that subject. Yet again, a primary 
school headmaster, when asked how many 
of his teachers take part in religious in- 
struction, says “All, and every one of them 
is keen about it.” 

MORE IMPORTANT than outstanding cases 
of either sort, however, is the general trend. 
Beyond doubt, as careful investigation of 
the facts has made clear, there is a great ad- 
vance in the quantity, quality and vitality of 
religious instruction and worship in the 
schools generally. In 1944 a new freedom, 
limitless opportunity and at the same time 
a great responsibility were conferred upon 
teachers. Doors which for long had been 
creaking, obstructed or closed were flung 
wide open. But it takes time to achieve the 
possibilities thus presented and it demands 
an immense increase of resources in teach- 
ing power. The Agreed Syllabuses, though 
intended for the guidance of all teachers, 
specialist, semi-specialist or non-specialist 
(and each of these has a distinctive contri- 
bution to make), call for more biblical and 
related knowledge on the part of the teacher 
than did the old and often unsystematic, 
superficial, scrappy “syllabuses.” The rais- 
ing of the minimum school-leaving age to 
fifteen in 1944 and the provision of a sec- 
ondary stage of education for all puplis, of 
whatever type, means that there are in the 
schools a great many more adolescent boys 
and girls capable of critical and constructive 
thinking than there were when the majority 
left the old “Elementary” schools at four- 
teen. A rapidly increasing number of boys 
and girls in secondary modern schools now 
stay on, voluntarily, for a further year and 
take the General Certificate of Education at 
Ordinary Level, not infrequently including 
Religious Knowledge in their choice of sub- 
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jects. Teaching divinity to a grammar 
school sixth form demands as high a degree 
of scholarship and as mature an experience 
as teaching history or mathematics, especial- 
ly if pupils take the G.CE. in Religious 
Knowledge at Advanced or Scholarship 
level. The specialist teacher, moreover, must 
possess more than enthusiasm for and com- 
petence in the subject, for who but com- 
mitted Christians can fulfill the aim set 
forth in the Bristol Syllabus, which is 
typical? 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


It becomes evident that the primary con- 
dition of progress is the recruitment and 
training of a sufficient number of teachers, 
specialist, semi-specialist and non-specialist, 
willing and able to teach “Scripture” in gen- 
eral accordance with Agreed Syllabuses 
(though formulating their own “schemes of 
work”) at all levels in all the varied types 
of school. The strategic centers are the uni- 
versity departments of education and the 
three-year training colleges, all of which are 
now grouped with the departments in uni- 
versity Institutes of Education. 

The task of the departments is perhaps 
the more difficult because they have their 
graduate students only for one year, into 
which must be compressed all the studies 
required for the Diploma or Certificate in 
Education and our of which a term is taken 
for school practice. There is the further 
consideration that in the case of all other 
subjects students have spent three or four 
years on an honors degree course, and the 
department can assume that they have mas- 
tered the subject-matter which they will use 
in their future work. But this assumption 
cannot be made in the case of those who 
hope to teach religion. Practically all of 
them have taken degrees in other subjects 
than divinity. Few have made any systema- 
tic study of the biblical and other content 
of religious knowledge since they left 
school, and many, if they did not take it at 
Advanced level in G.CE., did no serious 
work on it in the sixth form. Somehow or 
other in the short time available they must 
be started on the acquirement of the knowl- 
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edge out of which they will teach, as well as 
trained in the art of communicating it. 
Here the schools could help more than they 
do by encouraging boys and girls to take 
Religious Knowledge as one of their op- 
tions at A level, thus laying a sound foun- 
dation upon which they can build when 
they come to the departments. The number 
of G.C.E. candidates who do this is increas- 
ing, though the total is still regrettably low. 
Practically all the departments have on their 
staffs tutors fully qualified to train students 
in both the material and the methods of 
religious education. They provide for the 
subject to be taken in the diploma or cer- 
tificate course, and some enable students to 
make it a special part of their year's work. 
Many of the universities, through their In- 
stitutes of Education, offer a further year's 
course for a certificate or diploma in re- 
ligious education, but it is very difficult for 
a student to add yet another year to the 
four or five already spent at the university. 
Such courses are generally taken by teachers 
who have obtained secondment from their 
schools, with pay, but again the number of 
teachers who can be spared for this purpose 
is obviously limited, especially in this period 
of teacher shortage. Some university insti- 
tutes provide part-time two-year courses for 
teachers near enough to attend the lectures 
and classes. An increasing number of teach- 
ers work in their spare time for certificates 
and diplomas which do not require residen- 
tial study. 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


IN THE three-year training colleges, to 
which students come practically straight 
from school (the men no longer having to 
put in two years of service with the armed 
forces), there is much greater opportunity 
for equipping the prospective teacher to 


play a part in religious education. As in 
other subjects he will have time and facili- 
ties for the study of what he is to teach as 
well as how. 

Training colleges, whether local educa- 
tional authority or church, commonly have 
a general weekly course attended by all stu- 
dents who do not claim exemption on 
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grounds of conscience. Those who wish can 
take religious education as one of their two 
main subjects, attending lectures and classes 
two or three times a week and paying spe- 
cial attention to the religious knowledge 
lesson and worship in their school practice. 
Most training colleges have a full-time di- 
vinity lecturer: some have more. These lec- 
turers are usually graduates in theology, or 
have equivalent qualifications. Some are 
ministers and clergy, often with experience 
as schoolmasters, who have found here a 
full-time ministry not less demanding and 
fruitful than the pastoral — perhaps from 
some points of view more strategic, since 
the schools contain all the children of the 
nation but the churches attract and hold 
only a relatively small proportion of these 
children and a still smaller proportion of 
adolescents. 

For several years now the two-year train- 
ing colleges have provided “supplementary” 
or third-year courses in Divinity, as in other 
subjects, for students staying on or for 
teachers seconded from their schools on full 
salary. It is possible that these third year 
courses will now be absorbed into the regu- 
lar program of the training colleges since 
this will in future provide for three years 
in college, not two. One college — West- 
hill Training College, Selly Oak, newly rec- 
ognized by the Ministry as a voluntary 
three-year training college for primary and 
secondary teachers — proposes to use its 
previous experience and equipment by mak- 
ing Religious Knowledge and Youth Work 
the main subjects in which its students will 
be able to specialize. 

Short residential courses for teachers in 
the holidays or weekly courses of lectures 
during term are organized by many bodies 
— the Ministry of Education, University In- 
stitutes of Education, the Institute of Chris- 
tian Education, local education authorities, 
the teachers’ own professional organizations, 
and others. These are well-attended. Well- 
known Biblical scholars are very ready to 
undertake the lectures. In the case of Min- 
istry courses it is often found that five or 
six of Her Majesty's Inspectors are taking 
active part: in a recent course for Princi- 
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pals and Divinity Lecturers in training col- 
leges, for which applications were so nu- 
merous that another will have to be held, 
there were nine. 


TEACHING As A CALLING 


THERE ARE still far too few teachers 
equipped and available to participate in giv- 
ing religious instruction — the more so if 
we remember that there are far too many 
schools, especially grammar schools, which 
do not take it seriously enough to devote 
more than one period per class each week 
to it. At this point a great responsibility 
falls upon the churches to set before their 
young people the high calling of teaching 
— as outstanding a Christian vocation as 
the ministry or medicine. The stream of 
students entering the training colleges and 
departments of education must be enriched 
with more young men and women who see 
their profession in all its aspects, and espe- 
cially in the opportunity it offers of teaching 
the Christian religion, in this light. Only 
thus will the facilities for training, whether 
as non-specialists, semi-specialists or special- 
ists, be fully utilized. In no other way can 
the number and quality of teachers dedi- 
cated to this form of Christian service be 
made adequate. 

Whereas in earlier days the churches con- 
tended for control of the schools, now they 
should be rivalling each other in recruiting 
and inspiring teachers ready to serve in 
either Council (i.e. “State”) or voluntary 
(i.e. “church”) schools — that is, in either 
branch of the dual system. It is an ecumeni- 
cal task. The need is so great and so urgent 
that the full energies of all the churches are 
required to meet it. In a world of growing 
materialism, pleasure-seeking, and indiffer- 
ence to religion the schools are for many 
boys and girls the only place in which even 
ethical, moral, social and personal standards 
of decent living are presented to them, and 
it need scarcely be added that love of God 
and neighbor are the only secure founda- 
tions upon which these can be built. That 
is the ultimate concern of the churches with 
the schools just as, on the other hand, the 
churches have the opportunity and respon- 
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sibility which the schools as such do not 
possess, of so influencing parents that the 
children’s home background will be Chris- 
tian and not semi-pagan. All too often the 
work of the school is largely undone by the 
atmosphere and the attitudes prevalent in 
the home. 


EVALUATION 


Such then is the picture. But how is 
progress really to be measured? In matters 
educational and religious the only test is the 
product of what is being done. Here there 
is ground for misgiving if not anxiety. The 
system, as we have seen, has been so recon- 
structed that the way to Christian education 
in the widest and fullest sense is open. In- 
struction and daily worship are obviously 
the core of such education, and these must 
be made a living part of every school by a 
sufficient number of teachers prepared to 
play their part in them, though, as we have 
seen, there is room for many more than the 
schools at present can muster. The fact 
must not be overlooked that there are, and 
there always have been, a great many Chris- 
tian teachers who do not feel competent to 
teach religion but who exercise their Chris- 
tian vocation in education by teaching math- 
ematics, science, history in the light of 
Christian values, not, of course, moralizing 
or making religious propaganda, but recog- 
nizing that truth is all, as it were, of one 
piece, and instilling into the whole life of 
the school those aims and principles which 
they have found in the Christian faith and 
the Christian way. If religion is to be real 
to boys and girls they must feel the impact 
of it not only intellectually and emotionally 
but in their day-to-day experience of Chris- 
tian men and women, whatever these may 
be teaching them. This of course is a truism 
but it is well to remind ourselves, when we 
are considering the necessity of multiplying 
the number of those who specifically teach 
religion, that the business of religious edu- 
cation can never depend wholly upon their 
work and their character. 

TAKING ALL the Christian forces and ac- 
tivities into account, however, the progress 
that has been made and the developments 
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that may be hoped for, we are confronted 
by the stark fact thar thousands of school- 
leavers appear to be little if any the better 
for all the efforts that their teachers have 
made to impart at least a knowledge of the 
most important Biblical facts and truths, the 
elements of Christian belief and the princi- 
ples of Christian conduct. It may be true 
that the percentage of middle adolescents 
who become delinquents or exhibit unsocial 
behavior, seek crude pleasures or have no 
clear aim in either their work or their lei- 
sure is relatively small, and that their ac- 
tivities and attitudes are unduly publicized. 
Nevertheless, it is beyond question that a 
much greater proportion lack interest in re- 
ligion and do not come in any way within 
reach of the churches or entertain any idea 
of church membership. This is not the fault 
of the Syllabuses nor can it be put down to 
failure of teachers of religion to do their 
work as well as they know how. Enquiries 
show that home and neighborhood influ- 
ences tend to outweigh, when they do not 
reinforce, the teaching and life of the school. 
There is also the degeneracy of recreational 
agencies and of a certain section of the press 
which most certainly brings about a loosen- 
ing of moral fibre among young people, to 
say nothing of religious conviction and prac- 
tice. Materialism and fear work deep mis- 
chief, and particularly create insecurity and 
the reactions to it in our prosperous but 
armaments-minded civilization. 

It would seem, however, that the problem 
of communication in religious education is 
more vital than any other. More now than 
at any time, perhaps, children — and older 
people — have ears but do not hear, eyes 
but they do not see, hearts but they do not 
understand, in the sphere of religion. It is 
not a matter of teaching techniques, to 
which as much attention is paid in religious 
instruction as in other subjects. Teacher 
and taught do not speak the same language. 
This again is not a question of archaic 
words and phrases in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, or theological expressions and formu- 
lations which ordinary people no longer find 
intelligible or significant. The problem is to 
present the Gospel in terms of these boys’ 
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and girls’ everyday experience of life and 
to reckon with their presuppositions. To 
digress upon this would not serve the pur- 
pose of the present article, but, in the 
writer's view, it is a major issue. 


FREE CHURCHMEN 


What do Free Churchmen think about it 
all? In response to the editor’s suggestion 
one or two things may be said. 

IT WAS never true that Free Churchmen 
in 1870 were satisfied with “undenomina- 
tional religion” such as the Cowper-Temple 
clause permitted in Board Schools. They be- 
lieved that religious teaching paid for out 
of public funds should not exceed what is 
common to the churches and that if, as they 
did, they wished their children to be taught, 
for example, the Congregational or Presby- 
terian tenets regarding the church and the 
ministry, or the Baptist interpretation of 
baptism, they should do this in their 
churches and at their own expense. Logi- 
cally therefore they held that specifically 
Anglican or Roman doctrines should not be 
taught at the expense of public funds. When 
it was discovered in practice, as churches 
and teachers got together to formulate 
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Agreed Syllabuses, that the common ground 
was far wider and deeper than had been 
supposed, none were happier than Free 
Churchmen, and they have played their full 
part not only in the compiling of the Sylla- 
buses but in the manifold ways of helping 
teachers to use them. There has been a 
change for the better in the Free Church 
attitude in so far as they have accepted the 
dual system and have recognized the right 
of Anglicans and Roman Catholics to main- 
tain their convictions and to receive from 
public funds certain considerations to which 
Free Churchmen lay no claim. There is 
more than the spirit of compromise in this. 
There is a principal of equity, since people 
of all denominations contribute alike to the 
public funds and should have a proportion- 
ate voice in establishing the principle upon 
which they are administered. Of still greater 
importance is the advance in ecumenicity 
and the realization of a Christian partner- 
ship — a unity in difference where the 
unity is more important than the differences. 
There are regimental loyalties but there is 
one army. It is the battle of the kingdom 
in which we are all engaged. It demands 
everything that all of us can give. 
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F. H. Drinkwater! 
Lower Gornal, Dudley, England 


Big STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLING 
is not easy for people abroad to under- 
stand, because for reasons connected with 
class feeling the official terminology is 


changed every few years. The main fact 
is that there are two parallel school-systems, 
roughly the state schools (free) and the in- 
dependent schools (fee-paying). They 
both lead to the universities, which are fee- 

1Canon Drinkwater has for years been a con- 
tributor to both the theory and practice of religious 
education in England. Formerly editor of The 
Sower and inspector of schools, he is the author of 


many books, the most recent being Telling the 
Good News (St. Martin’s Press). 


paying but to which anyone with good 
brains can obtain free scholarships. On the 
whole the independent schools, at any rate 
those with high fees, are better than the 
“state” schools, because of smaller classes 
and better teachers. (The charitable reader 
will understand that all this is slap-dash 
generalizing, of course). 

The Catholic body in England (about one 
in ten of the general population) possesses 
schools of every kind of both “state” and 
independent variety, except that there are 
practically no Catholic technical schools. We 
are rather short of boys’ grammar schools, 
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but for girls the grammar schools (con- 
vent) are abundant. There is no Catholic 
university either, and Catholics would 
rather not have one, at any fate in present 
circumstances. Catholics are now to be 
found at all the universities in large num- 
bers, (estimated at 7,000 altogethe-) and 
mostly find a chaplain there who does his 
best to shepherd the undergraduates. There 
are increasing numbers of Catholic lecturers 
too, and they are just beginning to get to- 
gether a bit and compare notes on questions 
that may arise for Catholic “intellectuals.” 
Oxford is a special case: various Catholic 
houses and hostels flourish there, though no 
Catholic college exactly. Having said this 
much about universities, this article will 
omit further consideration of that level. 
Now a few round figures about Catholic 
schools in England and Wales (not Scot- 
land of course). The total number of pu- 
pils in Catholic schools of every type is 
685,000; this includes 140,000 in more-or- 
less independent schools. Quite a few of 
the latter would be Protestant children. The 
corresponding figures for teachers are 
26,000 and 7,000. These figures do not in- 
clude various types of “special schools,” for 
handicapped or delinquent or “in care” chil- 
dren: say another 40 schools (all residen- 
tial) with 3,000 children and 240 teachers. 
The supply of Catholic-trained teachers 
comes from twelve Catholic training col- 
leges, ten for women and two for men; all 
run by religious orders. They provide two- 
year courses, (now to be three-year), and 
some four-year university-courses too. Their 
3,400 places are always filled, and under a 
new expansion scheme their places are now 
to be increased by roughly a third. Also a 
new training college (a mixed one, men 
and women, a novelty for Catholics in Eng- 
land) is to be started at Nottingham. 
SINCE THE WAR there has been an enor- 
mous school-building effort on the part of 
Catholics, which will have to go on for 
years. We had fallen behind on our needs, 
partly because of the war when all building 
stopped, but also because previously our 
school-building was rather haphazard, de- 
pending too much on the enterprise or oth- 
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erwise of parish priests and (at the gram- 
mar school level) of religious orders. 
Things are better organized now, the plan- 
ning and finance are arranged on a diocesan 
basis, and we are beginning to make up 
for lost time. The financial burden is very 
great, especially as like everything else in 
England, these educational efforts are fi- 
nanced by long-term loans of money lent to 
the Government by financial institutions at 
relatively heavy interest, and re-lent to 
school-building authorities, so that every 
school is paid for more than twice over. 
(It is an absurd system of course, and quite 
unnecessary: one of the things they do bet- 
ter in Russia). 

Since the war (Bishop Beck estimates) 


‘at least £70 million pounds — say 210 mil- 


lion dollars — have been spent on major 
Catholic school-building. Of this sum near- 
ly half had to be found by Catholics them- 
selves, as there is no Government subsidy 
except for “replacement” schools, and even 
then not for the full amount. This of course 
refers only to schools which, once they are 
built, are going to be maintained by the 
state. Catholics raise these large sums by 
diocesan levies, often met by various mild 
forms of legalized gambling such as foot- 
ball-pools. The financial effort will have 
to go on continuously for generations to 
come, as the Catholic school-population 
keeps on rising. 

There are indeed very many Catholic 
children of school-age who have to go to 
Council (non-Catholic) schools, because 
there is no Catholic school accommodation 
in their district. How many such children 
are there? If you estimate them by the 
number of infants baptized Catholics, there 
may be a quarter of a million or more. On 
the other hand, this may be unrealistic, be- 
cause if there is the slightest excuse for 
baptizing —- such as one nominal Catholic 
parent — no priest will refuse to baptize, 
indeed he will work hard to see that all 
such are brought to the font. (This is not 
for proselytizing motives, but for fear babies 
may die unbaptized). What with the con- 
stant movement of population such families 
are often lost to any priestly knowledge 
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and the children never reach Catholic 
schools; and indeed very often, say in parts 
of Liverpool, there would be no school- 
place vacant for them. Even if there were 
only 100,000 Catholic children in non- 
Catholic schools it would be a sad thought. 
What is done for their instruction? In 
some cases, by favor of the law, they are 
sent along every day or so to the Catholic 
church, to be taught their religion usually 
by the priests. This is unlikely to get good 
results as priests have no training for such 
work; when the numbers are large and age- 
groups various, the arrangement probably 
does more harm than good. In other cases, 
especially in country districts, children may 
be instructed in groups in their homes, by 
priests or by catechists such as Our Lady's 
Catechists who operate in the south, and 
have published some excellent literature 
helping the catechists and also helping par- 
ents to prepare their own young child to 
receive the sacraments. (Address for litera- 
ture: Carmelite Monastery, Bramshott, Lip- 
hook, Hants). Lately such catechists have 
organized one or two small camps, but the 
vacation-schools so common in USA are un- 
known in England. 


I 


COMING BACK to Catholic schools (of 
every kind) there is of course general con- 
trol exercised over the religion-teaching by 
the bishop of each diocese. He exercises 
this through a priest appointed for the pur- 
pose, called the “diocesan religious inspec- 
tor”, who visits schools and reports to the 
bishop. He is usually a parish priest him- 
self, and learns his school-work by doing it, 
not having had any sort of educational or 
psychological preparation. In Liverpool re- 
cently, however, a new system has been 
started: younger priest-inspectors and more 
of them, with some minimum kind of in- 
troductory hints about their job. The job 
itself is an important one, because the 
known expectations of the inspector largely 
determine the teaching that reaches the 
children. Theoretically a teacher, even in 
a state-maintained (Catholic) school, can 
be dismissed on the strength of a bad re- 
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ligion report; indeed it is the only legal 
reason for dismissal by the Catholic gov- 
ernors. Actually it is hardly ever used, if 
ever, but the power is there: necessary to 
safeguard orthodoxy but not favorable to 
good-quality teaching, since by tradition it 
induces an atmosphere of constraint. Tradi- 
tionally also the inspectors tend to over-em- 
phasize the rotelearning aspect. Arch- 
bishop Heenan puts it tactfully in a letter 
to his school-teachers when introducing the 
above changes at Liverpool: 

“I know from experience, both as pupil 
and priest, that the inspection was some- 
times resented. I recall from my childhood 
how inspectors demanded word-perfection 
in the answers to the catechism and some 
of them liked to propound theological co- 
nundrums. Religious instruction often be- 
came burdensome because so much time had 
to be devoted to preparing for the annual 
inspection. I know that today this rarely 
happens. But it is still possible for the 
visit of the inspector to be an ordeal in- 
stead of a welcome opportunity of receiving 
help and guidance.” 

As regards religious syllabuses, these too 
depend on the diocesan inspectors in pri- 
mary and secondary-modern schools. But 
the grammar and boarding schools have a 
collective nationwide syllabus drawn up by 
the “Colleges and Convents” associations 
themselves: it has an annual examination 
(conducted by the Schools’ Committee it- 
self) at two levels, roughly for ages 16 and 
18: it covers the ordinary doctrine and 
apologetics, and the pass standard is not 
high. Hitherto it has managed with very 
little in the way of aid-books or text-books, 
but a new set of pupils’ text-books, official- 
ly commissioned by the schools, is being 
written by Rev. F. Somerville S.J.’ (pub- 
lished by Collins); the first two have ap- 
peared. However, the Colleges’ and Con- 
vents syllabus is not obligatory, and some 
of the best-known schools prefer to use 
their own. 


Il 


Our present national catechism in Eng- 
land (the “penny catechism”, though it now 
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costs fourpence or more) has come down 
to us as a gradual growth from the penal 
times, originating at Douay where most 
English Catholic writing was done in those 
days. The saintly Bishop Challoner (Lon- 
don district, eighteenth century) cast it into 
its present form, and in spite of some trim- 
mings and modernized wordings, it is still 
pretty much what he made it. It is regarded 
with great veneration, and of course de- 
serves it; Challoner was what would nowa- 
days be called a “progressive”, much influ- 
enced by St. Francis of Sales for instance. 
Nevertheless everybody feels that the old 
catechism is no longer a perfect instrument 
for teaching the Faith nowadays; structural- 
ly it is too close to the Reformation period 
and no longer corresponds closely to the 
theological and liturgical outlooks of today. 
But when it comes to revising it, the con- 
servative instincts of Englishmen take alarm, 
and everybody has different ideas. One ex- 
perimental draft has already been circulated 
on behalf of the bishops, but after much 
criticism was withdrawn, and so the matter 
rests. The new German Catechism has 
made a big impact in England on account 
of its successful re-arrangement of topics 
and its comparatively untechnical language, 
but its length and its ponderous school- 
book manner are all against English feelings 
in such matters. As in the old Douay days, 
the instinct is towards something really 
short and handy, something that everybody 
can take in at a glance and use — or even 
misuse perhaps -— in their own personal 
fashion. Some want to do away with the 
question-and-answer form, but in any fu- 
ture revision it would probably be retained 
to some extent. 

Making do, therefore, with the catechism 
we have, various books have been written 
to help teachers impart its teaching to chil- 
dren. These books fall into two divisions; 
teachers’ aid-books and pupils’ manuals. Of 
the aid-books, the chief for the past 40 
years have been what are called the Sower 
books (by Canon F. H. Drinkwater) such 
as Teaching the Catechism (Macmillan), 
Catechism Stories (three or four volumes 
of these, Burns Oates, etc.) Catechism Plays 
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and so forth. Canon Drinkwater does not 
believe in using the official catechism too 
early, i.e. for children under eleven; to their 
teachers he offers Doctrine for the Juniors, 
(Burns Oates), and to the teachet of the 
under-eights he recommends Religious 
Teaching of Young Children by Sister 
Marie du S. Coeur S.N.D. (Sands). An- 
other who has written teacher's aid-books, 
verbatim lessons more or less, is Fr. David 
Greenstock, D.D.: Christopher's Talks to 
Children and others with similar titles 
(Burns Oates). 

Pupils’ text-books in doctrine have been 
appearing im recent years. Archbishop 
Heenan wrote or sponsored several illus- 
trated ones for primary schools, and one for 
secondary-modern schools called Our Faith. 
A lay-teacher, Mr. John Cullen, has written 
a three-part “reader for the duller kind of 
secondary-modern children in their leaving 
year”: From School to Work (Longmans). 
One should also mention the English trans- 
lation of the German Catechism (Burns 
Oates), and still more an able abbreviation 
of the same German original called A Jun- 
ior Catechism, by Fr. D. A. D’Abren, SJ. 
(Burns Oates). 

A word about periodicals concerned with 
religious instruction. There are none to 
speak of for pupils; some schools are using 
the American ones. For teachers there is 
The Sower, a small quarterly which has ex- 
isted since 1918, and has now become the 
official organ of the Catechetical Centre 
(the Centre newly-founded by the Catholic 
Education Council for the Bishops; director 
Fr. F. Somerville, S.J., address 11 Cavendish 
Square, London. W. 1.) The Sower has al- 
ways been a journal offering orientation 
and stimulation rather than lesson-material; 
its basic ideas have been that school-reli- 
gion must be inward and vital, avoiding 
easy success through school-compulsion, and 
that intelligent interest should replace ver- 
bal memorizing. It has worked along a line 
parallel, though not exactly identical, with 
that started about the same time by Dr. 
T. E. Shields at Washington, D. C. 

Finally, the reader will expect some esti- 
mate of the content and quality of the re- 
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ligion-teaching at various levels of the 
school-system. But first, one or two fe- 
marks in general. The clergy, after all, are 
the source, directly or indirectly, of all the 
teaching in the Catholic Church, and almost 
everything depends on the intellectual pre- 
paration they get in the seminaries, whether 
diocesan or religious-orders. These institu- 
tions are very conservative, and the sciences 
they impart — philosophy, canon law, theol- 
ogy dogmatic and moral — have long 
slipped into well-worn channels which are 
felt to be sacrosanct however remote they 
may be from pastoral needs. While the 
newer outlooks in Scripture-study, liturgy 
and even “dogma” have gained a foothold, 
aided by authoritative commendations, the 
general approach remains as it were legalis- 
tic, abstract, relying on extrinsic authority, 
always repeating as far as possible what the 
last man has said. Catechetics, educational 
psychology, the art of teaching — such 
things (in English seminaries) would still 
be regarded as novelties, unworthy of a 
serious place in the studies. There is no 


attempt yet to form qualified professors for 


such subjects. At present, and for some 
time to come, the English clergy as a whole, 
unless they happen to be born teachers, will 
start their work lacking ordinary ability to 
teach religion to the young, or indeed to 
adults. A few of them will gradually learn 
how to do it by trial and error, but most 
will remain non-teachers or ineffectual 
teachers to the end. So it seems to be in 
most countries, except some dioceses of cen- 
tral Europe and France. 


Il 


We may add some remarks on the Eng- 
lish Catholic inheritance in general. It is 
usual to distinguish three streams of influ- 
ence. First there is the old pre-Reforma- 
tion and penal-times spirit, still very strong, 
rather narrow, and thoroughly English: a 
spirit of common-sense and romantic un- 
demonstrative loyalty. Then there was the 
contribution of the Oxford-Movement con- 
verts, with their missionary zeal and schol- 
arship. Thirdly, the broad tide of Irish 
popular piety flowing in during the famine 
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years (the eighteen forties) and continuing 
in recurring waves ever since. There is a 
fourth influence to be added during the 
twentieth century, the influence of the 
Rome-trained priests, now numerous, who 
form a kind of informal ruling group; the 
Roman influence is what it has always been: 
law, administration, organization, and a 
practical sense of history; not intellectual in- 
terests as commonly understood, not theol- 
ogy in its vital relationships, not language 
or poetry or psychology, not the mystical 
life and not the educational side of religion. 

The Irish influence is important because 
so preponderating. Perhaps seventy per 
cent of our priests and nuns, and a strong 
percentage of lay teachers too, were born 
and educated in Ireland and they bring with 
them the Irish style of religion. This con- 
sists of two almost opposite elements: 
warm sacramental family piety on familiar 
terms with the other world, and a strict 
legalistic code for thought and conduct 
which has little of the humane elasticity of 
Rome. If one were fanciful one might 
compare the two elements to the bards and 
the Druids of old. One seems to discern 
both nature-poet and law-giver in St. Pat- 
rick himself. In both respects the Irish style 
is only just beginning to be touched by 
liturgical and catechetical renewals. The 
Catholic body in England, constantly re- 
vivified by new blood-infusions of Irish de- 
votion, nevertheless encounters special diffi- 
culties in making headway with up-to-date 
teaching methods. For example, the Eng- 
lishman’s instinct is to try to put some 
warmth and reality into catechism-teaching; 
but for the Irish, religious practice is one 
thing, and catechism-learning is another — 
a gymnastic duty for memory or brain 
hardly related to the business of living. Do 
I exaggerate? Very well (as Whitman might 
say) I exaggerate: but it is exaggeration of 
a fact. 


IV 


TAKING A LOOK at the schools, let us be- 
gin with the independent schools. These 
are of infinite variety, from the small con- 
vent-school run by exiled French nuns to 
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great “public schools” like Downside or 
Beaumont. It is impossible to generalize 
about their teaching of religion; it all de- 
pends on those who happen to be in charge 
of it: sometimes it is very good, sometimes 
pretty low-grade. Except for some of the 
boy's “prep schools”, and one girls’ gram- 
mar school, all the independent schools are 
run by religious communities, men or wom- 
en; a weakness of such communities often 
is that they feel obliged to put their best 
teachers on to the secular subjects, thus 
leaving the weakest members of the staff 
to teach religion. Another feature in some 
convent schools is that Protestant pupils out- 
number the Catholics, thus possibly diluting 
the religious spirit somewhat. However in 
general the independent schools give a 
sound religious formation, and its intellect- 
ual quality will depend on the teachers who 
happen to be responsible for it. 

Let us turn to the “maintained” schools: 
the Catholic schools within the State sys- 
tem. There is now a complete ladder of 
these, up to University, but it was not al- 
ways so. At first the Catholic schools were 
all elementary (“poor schools” was the 
original term) and education ended at 
twelve or earlier if you were clever enough 
to get through your “standards.” This 
Catholic school-system originated at the 
worst possible time, the last 30 years of the 
19th century, when universal compulsory 
schooling had just been introduced without 
any adequate preparation of buildings or 
personnel. Densely-packed classes, several 
classes in one large room, of half-starved 
ragged children (such a picture is just a 
cartoon yet true enough, I remember such 
schools myself long after 1900) bullied by 
desperate half-educated teachers themselves 
bullied by Government inspectors whose 
reports determined the miserable salaries 
according to a system of “payment by re- 
sults” — such were the Dickensian-like con- 
ditions amid which the Catholic elementary- 
school tradition was established. Of course 
there were many good and devoted teachers, 
both nuns and lay; but on a general view 
the school-religion took the color of its sur- 
soundings. Priest-inspectors copied the 





teachers and children complied with hated 
compulsions in catechism-learning and prac- 
tice. Traditions die hard. It is only now 
that such traditions (which of course have 
their counterpart in the somewhat different 
circumstances of Ireland) are being left be- 
hind. 

Ie was in the Infant Schools (for the 
children under eight, now mostly merged 
into the Primary Schools) that improve- 
ment began, due chiefly to the Notre Dame 
nuns and their Mount Pleasant Training 
College (Liverpool) and also to the rank- 
and-file lay-teacher. The ideas of Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Montessori and suchlike child-psy- 
chologists reached England immediately and 
were always welcomed by the best teachers 
and spread joyfully. Catholic teachers were 
often quick to apply them to religion-teach- 
ing, even (or rather especially) in the slum- 
miest schools where religion could be the 
one bright spot. Then came Pius X with 
his decree on the age for first Communion 
(1910). Pius X came of German family 
(Sarto being the Italianized Schneider) and 
was already influenced from boyhood by 
the stirrings of the liturgical movement. The 
decree admitting the little children (the 
seven-year-olds it was, for practical school 
purposes) to confession and communion 
was just what the Infant School teachers 
needed to give of their best. They rose to 
the occasion, seconded by the younger 
clergy, and school religion for the under- 
eights became a much more happy and pur- 
poseful affair. It was the first escape from 
the nineteenth-century catechism-tyranny, 
and a long stride towards 2 Christocentric 
style in religious teaching. (Yes, the 
Church’s doctrine has always been Christo- 
centric of course, yet it can so easily be 
taught as if it wasn’t). The efflorescence 
has continued, links with the family have 
been formed and strengthened (instead of 
the old cold war between teachers and par- 
ents) and today the “infant classes” are 
happy places where children learn to love 
God often ahead of their mothers and fath- 
ers. Prayer is genuine; pictures, activity- 
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methods, dramatizing and such-like are 
ubiquitous; catechism-droning is no longer 
enforced by regulation except perhaps in 
one or two remaining fastnesses of the 
north; above all first Communions are a 
glorious fiesta for everybody, in which the 
child’s family is more and more encouraged 
to play a real spiritual part. 

What about the Catholic Primary School 
today? Well, the situation is that the new 
psychological approach in the “Infants” 
classes has been creeping gradually up the 
school, both in secular subjects and religion. 
The improvement is patchy, and depends a 
great deal on the head-teacher and even 
more on the individual class-teacher. In 
England, surely more than in any country 
in the world, the individual teacher is left 
free, to teach as well or as badly as he or 
she likes. A really good and understanding 
teacher makes his primary classroom a lit- 
tle paradise on earth, and a head-teacher of 
influence can do something similar for a 
whole school. The contrary is possible also, 
but on the whole primary schools are better 


and better, not perhaps always in the three 
R's (if critics can be trusted) but certainly 
in happiness and in religious teaching and 


formation. A certain amount of prema- 
ture catechism-learning is still exacted in 
most dioceses, but not enough to prevent 
teachers teaching real religion if they have 
got any themselves. I would say without 
hesitation that in a good English Catholic 
Primary School (and there are plenty of 
good ones) the teaching of religion, after 
a hundred years of loving experimentation 
supported and subsidized by the state, is as 
good as anything anywhere in the universal 
Church. This would apply also to the cor- 
responding age-groups in convent schools, 
for it must be remembered that the same re- 
ligious community may have its members 
serving both in State schools and indepen- 
dent schools, and ideas will spread from one 
to another, and even (though this is not so 
easy) from one religious order or congrega- 
tion to another. 


AT THE AGE of eleven children now have 


to leave their Primary School (there are 
still a few “all-age” schools left, but rapidly 
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being “re-organized”). Perhaps one in five, 
or less, will be creamed off to go to a gram- 
mar-school; for the always insufficient 
grammar-school places candidates are se- 
lected by an exam-process which works un- 
fairly for border-line cases cr slow-devel- 
opers. Catholic grammar-schools, at any 
rate for boys, are not always available, so 
many children have to go to “county” gram- 
mar-schools, which everyone regards as a 
regrettable necessity, but if they have a good 
religious home their religion will not suf- 
fer much. If they get into a Catholic gram- 
mar school they ought to be sure of a sound 
Catholic formation. The intellectual qual- 
ity of it will depend on the abilities of the 
staff, as already suggested; but at the least 
there will be straightforward instruction in 
Creed, Commandments, Mass and Sacra- 
ments, with stress on the life of Christ, and 
in the top forms perhaps some rather old- 
fashioned apologetics (“Christian Evi- 
dences” to you, dear reader). Grammar 
School teachers, mostly religious-order peo- 
ple, have certainly heard of catechetical re- 
newals, liturgical movements, and scriptural 
revivals, and are no doubt wondering how 
these can be translated into school-sylla- 
buses. Meanwhile there is the “Schools Re- 
ligious Certificate”, and “Higher Certifi- 
cate”, as stated earlier on. There is no doubt 
that our grammar schools, and correspond- 
ing boarding schools, could impart a more 
victorious and missionary kind of religion, 
but the range of teaching-quality is very 
wide, and the progress (not the actual af- 
tainment) of the whole caravan tends to be 
that of the slowest. 


Vv 


SO NOW WE come to the most urgently- 
felt problem at the moment: what happens 
to the seventy or eighty per cent of boys 
and girls who leave the primary schools un- 
able or unwilling to go to grammar school? 
For them there is the “secondary-modern”. 
This is a recent institution, and already the 
name is disliked: people tend to call it just 
“secondary” or just “modern” — both rather 
misleading. The pupils stay until they are 
fifteen, mostly very unwillingly. The disci- 
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pline problem is sometimes formidable; 
there may be “no such thing as a bad 
boy”, but there are some very difficult ones 
from the age of eleven onwards, and when 
you collect them all from several schools 
into one they get together and make each 
other more difficult still, feeling their power 
as a group against society. Some girls can 
be equally difficult in their own way. 
(These secondary-modern schools are nearly 
all “mixed”). Then there are problems of 
what to teach, and how to get it learned. 
Some of the pupils are quite clever, some 
can’t read and write. Much is achieved by 
wood-work, metal-work, cookery, etc. but 
beyond that the schools on the whole are 
still floundering or at best feeling their way. 
Ic is the kind of situation the Englishman 
secretly enjoys, chaotic, aimless, disaster im- 
pending; and on he goes experimenting 
recklessly, extemporizing out of nothing, 
getting this and that to come right until 
finally some creative order begins to emerge, 
and a new institution is born that may do 
good service for a thousand years or so. So 
it may yet be with the secondary-modern 
school; but meanwhile it is at the chaotic 
stage. 

That goes for religion too, in the Catholic 
secondary-modern schools. Evidently some 
new approach is needed, but everybody asks, 
what? Few of these new schools are staffed 
even partly by religious: even Catholic- 
trained teachers are sometimes perforce in 
a minority on the staff. The concentrating 
of the young Catholic teenagers into these 
new-type schools, suddenly detached from 
close parochial associations, has revealed 
what every thoughtful priest knew, but what 
many clerics are still unwilling to admit: 
that at least 50 per cent of our school-chil- 
dren come from careless homes and are 
therefore, not inevitably, but mostly, liable 
to lapse from the practice of their religion 
as soon as familiar influences are withdrawn. 
They mostly are withdrawn when the pupil 
moves to the big secondary modern school, 
away from his own priest and parish, away 
from the teachers who have known him for 
years, plunged into a rather bewildering 
world where he is a very small unit in a 
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mass, moved on all day from one room to 
another, and one teacher to another, with 
nobody now specially responsible for his 
spiritual welfare; and this just at the age 
when he feels an urge to assert his inde- 
pendence. It is not surprising if he decides 
to imitate the adults at home in their in- 
difference to religious duty; it would be 
surprising if he did not. The faith of his 
baptism has struck no deep roots; he is now 
in the position of a prospective “convert”, 
needing to be won over to turning his child- 
hood faith into a free choice, a will-to-be- 
lieve, of his own. 

Many priests were unable to foresee the 
new conditions, and cannot reconcile them- 
selves: they want to pursue their own young 
parishioners into the extra-parochial school, 
to assemble them perhaps, and keep educa- 
tional contact with them. But this is not a 
practical proposition in the new-style school 
with its over-complicated time-tables, and 
even if it were the clergy are just incompe- 
tent at teaching for want of training. And 
yet it remains true that the work of the 
Catholic Church depends very much on the 
presence of the priest. The solution of 
course is for the bishop to appoint a proper 
chaplain, whole-time more or less, to each 
school, and train him for the job and give 
him pastoral responsibility for the pupils 
in school. This has now been begun by 
two dioceses, Liverpool and Salford, and the 
other dioceses will find they have to follow 
suit to avoid débdcle. Experiments have 
been made here and there with sending a 
priest to be trained for a teacher's certificate 
and appoint him as a “religion-specialist” to 
the staff as a paid member. But this is not 
very feasible and perhaps hardly desirable. 
A chaplain, financed somehow by the 
Church, not responsible for the ordinary re- 
ligion-teaching, but for the pastoral care of 
the whole school, in liaison with local 
clergy and parents, seems a much better ar- 
rangement. We shall soon know how well 
it can work. 

When that basic point is settled, there 
still remains the whole question of finding 
the best approaches to religion-teaching in 
such schools. All sorts of questions crop 
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up. Should boys and girls be separated for 
this, as they are for the so-called “ i 

subjects, as well as for games? Should the 
religion-course take the form of a catechism 
course, or have the pupils been satiated 
with catechism at their previous school? 
- Should there be a school-chapel, with Mass 
frequently, and Blessed Sacrament reserved, 
and facilities for confessions? One would 
have thought this was obviously desirable 
but some excessively parochial parish- 
priests raise objections. School-retreats are 
obviously a good idea. All forms of licurgi- 
cal participation could be made easy, and 
various forms of charitable service indulged 
in by groups and clubs. Group discussions, 
and drama, are obvious activities in the case 
of teachers who feel up to such things. 
Much can be done by a well-prepared “as- 
sembly” every so often. And the “Christian 
doctrine” itself — obviously it needs to be 
shown as closely relevant to conduct and 
the business of living — how exactly is that 
to be managed? All this is still in the early 
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properly taught is to ask a good deal. 
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y Geer ARTICLE will survey, in historical 
perspective, aspects of Jewish religious 
education in the United Kingdom. It will 
underline the important factor in British 
educational history of the development of 
denominational schools, grant-aided from 
public funds; and of the conscience clauses 
in educational legislation which ensure the 
rights of parents to withdraw children from 
school religious worship and instruction not 
of their own denomination. Attention will 
also be given to effects of the historic Edu- 
cation Act of 1944, including a considera- 
tion of how its prescribed arrangements for 


religious education, has stimulated Christian 
teachers to seek authentic Jewish informa- 
tion in the sphere of religious instruction. 
Until the Education Act of 1870 laid the 
foundation of the state provision of schools 
there was an interesting parallel develop- 
ment of Jewish and Christian denomination- 
al schools. Both Christian Sunday schools 
and Jewish Religion schools added secular 
subjects to their religious instruction from 
the end of the 18th century onwards. The 
most famous Jewish example of such schools 
was the Jews’ Free School, established in 
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1732, as a center for religious studies, to 
which later reference will be made. 

A significant event in the history of Brit- 
ish education was the allocation in 1833 of 
a grant of £20,000 by the state rowards the 
upkeep of the schools of the national or- 
ganizations of the Church of England and 
the Free Churches. A committee of the 
Privy Council on Education was set up in 
1839 to supervise the payment of subse- 
quent increased and regular state grants to 
denominational schools; and which was re- 
sponsible for the consideration “of all mat- 
ters affecting the education of the people”. 
(This committee was the forerunner of the 
former Board of Education and of the pres- 
ent Ministry of Education). The Board of 
Deputies of British Jews (founded in 
1760), the representative organization of 
the Anglo-Jewish Community, had in May 
1847, adopted a resolution empowering the 
Board’s President to communicate with the 
Government regarding the educational 
grants from the Committee of the Privy 
Council to denominational schools; “with 


the view, that the Jews, if not included in 
its provisions, may be entitled to participate 
therein, without any disparagement to their 


religious principles.” In 1851 the position 
of Jewish Day Schools was tested in this 
connection, when the Manchester Jews’ 
school (established in 1838), now the King 
David Schools, requested a state grant. This 
was refused by the Committee of the Privy 
Council because their minutes did not make 
any provision for grants to Jewish schools. 
The Board of Deputies of British Jews was 
then approached by the Manchester school 
to make representations to the Government. 
A memorandum was submitted by the Jew- 
ish Board of Deputies to the Committee of 
the Privy Council regarding the right of 
Jewish schools to Government grants on the 
same basis as Christian denominational 
schools. 

IN FEBRUARY 1852 the Board of Depu- 
ties was informed in a letter from the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council that “the rela- 
tions of Jewish schools to the Committee of 
Council on Education may be embodied in 
a Minute to the following effect: — ‘That 
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the London Committee of Deputies of the 
British Jews (now known as the Board of 
Deputies of British Jews) be the ordinary 
channel of such general enquiries as may be 
desirable, as to any school applying for aid 
as a Jewish school.” 

After drawn out negotiations the Govern- 
ment agreed in 1853 to make grants to Jew- 
ish day schools in common with Christian 
denominational schools; and their secular in- 
struction was to be supervised by H. M. In- 
spectors of Schools. Children of other de- 
nominations could attend the Jewish grant- 
earning schools, with the right of withdraw- 
al from Jewish religious instruction at their 
parents’ request. It appeared that Jewish 
children attending Christian grant-earning 
schools also had the right of withdrawal 
from religious instruction at their parents’ 
request. 

It should be mentioned that in connec- 
tion with the 1851 census the Jewish Board 
of Deputies undertook, at the request of the 
Registrar General, an enquiry regarding the 
number of Jewish schools and their pupils. 
From this and other sources it was revealed 
that there were thirteen Jewish schools, in- 
cluding orphanages, in London and the 
provinces and with over 2000 pupils. (In 
1851 it is estimated that there were 20,000 
Jews living in London and 15,000 in the 
provinces). 

The Education Act of 1870 produced the 
evolving system of the British educational 
system, which was reformed by successive 
Education Acts, especially that of 1944. In 
1870 popularity elected School Boards were 
set up to supervise schools in areas where 
the voluntary religious organizations had 
not opened their schools. This Act provided 
the basis of the present dual system of grant 
aided schools of the religious voluntary or- 
ganizations, and State schools set up by the 
Act under the School Boards. 


I 
THE THEME of this article on religious 
education and the schools in the United 
Kingdom is also illustrated in the discus- 
sions preceding the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870; there was considerable 
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public controversy regarding the state and 
religious education which has been main- 
tained, although in a diminishing degree 
through the years. While the Bill was be- 
fore Parliament, the Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, 
M.P., the Vice-President of the Committee 
on Education of the Privy Council, who pro- 
moted the Bill, rejected the view that the 
national educational system should be 
secular or that religious instruction should 
be excluded from the nation’s schools. Fors- 
ter enunciated his significant statement 
which still has relevance today that “no 
measure will be more unpopular than that 
which declares by Act of Parliament that 
the Bible should be excluded from the 
schools.” The Act of 1870 included the 
famous Cowper-Temple clause specifying 
that “in schools hereafter established by 
means of local rates, no catechism or re- 
ligious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught”. 

In the discussion stages before the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 was passed, the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews, in consultation 
with the Chief Rabbi and other leading 
Jewish personalities, made representations 
to W. E. Forster that, while recording their 
warm approval of the main principles em- 
bodied in the Bill, urged the need for a con- 
science clause regarding religious instruc- 
tion in schools; and also to establish the 
right of exemption of Jewish children and 
those of other denominations from school 
attendance on Saturdays and other days 
which their parents conscientiously observed 
as sacred according to their denominations, 
without suffering any educational disadvan- 
tages. 

Eventually the Act of 1870 provided the 
basis for existing school regulations em- 
bodied in successive Education Acts which 
allowed for the beliefs of Jewish and other 
religious groups; thus: — It could not be a 
condition for admitting children into public 
elementary schools that they should attend 
or abstain from attending any Sunday 
school or place of religious worship; and 
also that pupils could be withdrawn from 
religious instruction and observance in the 
school or elsewhere at the parents’ request 
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without forfeiting any educational benefits. 
It was established that in making bye-laws 
regarding attendance of children at schools, 
these should not require any child “to at- 
tend school on any day exclusively set apart 
for religious observance by the religious 
body to which his parent belongs.” 

The Board of Deputies rejoiced “at the 
passing of this important measure” and be- 
lieved that Jewish children would have edu- 
cational opportunities at the new public ele- 
mentary schools “without the risk of having 
their religious training hampered with.” 


II 


THE EDUCATION ACT of 1902 which was 
of significance to British educational admin- 
istration had favorable effects on denomina- 
tional schools generally. Since the School 
Boards set up by the Education Act of 1870 
were abolished, County Councils, County 
Borough Councils, and some Urban District 
Councils were established as the local edu- 
cation authorities by the 1902 Act. While 
thus obtaining control of the local public 
elementary schools, the new local education 
authorities aided local denominational 
schools when they became responsible for 
the supervision of their secular, but not, of 
course, for their religious instruction. 

While the 1902 Act was passing through 
its parliamentary stages, the Board of Depu- 
ties of British Jews undertook consultations 
regarding its possible effects on Jewish day 
schools. It was learned that the headmas- 
ters of the London Jews’ Free School and 
the principal provincial Jewish schools 
agreed that the new educational measure 
would remove the anomaly that efficient de- 
nominational schools had received no aid 
from the local rates; since under the new 
provisions the denominational schools were 
to be aided out of: the rates, subject to the 
contributions towards the maintenance of 
the school buildings by the denominational 
voluntary organizations concerned. 

Representations regarding proposed edu- 
cational legislation were made periodically 
by the Board of Deputies of British Jews 
in consultation with the Chief Rabbi and 
Jewish educational organizations. This is 
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further illustrated by a clause of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1918 that: “The Local Edu- 
cation Authority shall not require any young 
person to attend a Continuation School on 
any day or part of a day exclusively set apart 
for religious observance by the religious 
body to which he belongs”. 


Il 


It is recognized that the Education Act of 
1944 was an outstanding landmark in Brit- 
ish educational history; it replaced all ex- 
isting educational legislation and reframed 
the national system of education. In the 
context of this article regarding religious 
education and schools, the 1944 Act con- 
tinued state grants to denominational 
schools, which were described as voluntary 
schools. There are aided, controlled and 
special agreement voluntary schools. Jew- 
ish day schools are usually voluntary-aided 
or independent schools. A significant de- 
velopment under the 1944 Act was the allo- 
cation of a defined role for religious edu- 
cation in the life of the school by an oblig- 
atory daily corporate act of worship and 
by detailed educational programs of an un- 
denominational Christian character. The 
voluntary aided schools continue to under- 
take their own denominational religious in- 
struction. 

The preparatory stage of the 1944 Act 
was undertaken by the Government in the 
early years of the Second World War and 
great efforts were made to avoid earlier con- 
troversies regarding religious education in 
the schools. In this connection the Educa- 
tion Act was regarded as the best possible 
compromise which could be achieved. There 
were consultations between the Ministers re- 
sponsbile for education and the religious 
denominations. A significant event, from 
the Jewish aspect, was an address to the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews on the 
10th January 1944 regarding the proposed 
Act by R. A. Butler, then President of the 
Board of Education. (The Board of Educa- 
tion became the Ministry of Education un- 
der the Act). 

Mr. Butler indicated the value he attached 
to his consultations with the Chief Rabbi 
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(the late Dr. J. H. Hertz) and the helpful- 
ness of the discussions between the Board 
of Education and Jewish Organizations. He 
felt that the continuity of religious teaching 
which the Jewish people regard as an essen- 
tial part of the full education of members 
of the Jewish community would be safe- 
guarded under the Act. Mr. Butler wel- 
comed the intention to establish Jewish vol- 
untary aided schools in London and the 
provinces; and acknowledged the self-sacri- 
fice of the Jewish community in consider- 
ing schemes of communal taxation for its 
educational institutions. 

Mr. Butler stressed the following aspect 
of British educational policy: “We are de- 
termined to preserve the variety and indi- 
viduality of our educational institutions. . . . 
It is in the interests of all that smaller 
groups should have a strong and vital life 
of their own. I say this to emphasize the 
scope and responsibilities of British Jewry.” 

IT IS NECESSARY to consider some effects 
of the 1944 Act on religious education and 
the schools. The Act continued the par- 
ents’ right of withdrawal of their children 
from school religious worship and instruc- 
tion, not of their denomination; and the 
permission for children to absent themselves 
from schools on days set apart for religious 
observance by the denominations to which 
their parents belong. An important new 
principle was introduced in the Act regard- 
ing withdrawal classes. Local Authorities 
were permitted to provide facilities for vis- 
iting teachers to give denominational in- 
struction at withdrawal classes in county 
secondary schools, which were so situated 
that arrangements could not conveniently 
be made for the withdrawal of pupils to 
buildings away from their schools to re- 
ceive instruction according to their own 
faith. This arrangement was conditional on 
the parents’ approval and that no cost for 
it should fall upon the local authority. 

The British Institute of Christian Educa- 
tion has undertaken valuable studies regard- 
ing the working of the 1944 Education Act; 
and these, apart from their major interest 
in Christian instruction, have given indica- 
tions of the withdrawal of Jewish and other 
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children from the obligatory school assembly 
for daily worship and from religious instruc- 
tion, based on the agreed syllabuses, drawn 
up, according to the Act at representative 
conferences of Christian denominations, 
teachers’ organizations and the local educa- 
tion authority. Surveys were also prepared 
by the Board of Deputies of British Jews 
regarding the conscience clauses of the Act, 
and withdrawal classes. The following are 
some general conclusions in this connection 
— (1) Within the limits of their financial 
resources, London and provincial Jewish re- 
ligious educational organizations are doing 
their utmost to provide withdrawal classes 
either at county secondary schools where 
possible, and in Synagogue buildings which 
are relatively near to primary schools. (2) 
As there are small groups of Jewish children 
at state schools in many scattered areas, it 
would be impracticable to provide them 
with withdrawal classes. In a number of 
such areas Jewish children undertake Jew- 
ish religious study under the guidance of 
senior Jewish pupils or local Jewish minis- 
ters. (3) Jewish prayers are undertaken 
in a number of schools by Jewish pupils or 
Jewish members of staff when available. 
The following comment by the headmistress 
of a provincial grammar school is striking: 
“Our Jewish prayers have worked very well, 
the girls have conducted these entirely 
themselves with occasional visits from the 
staff. 
ways impresses me”. (4) A number of 
Jewish parents do not avail themselves of 
their right to withdraw their children from 
Christian worship and instruction. 


It should be noted that there has been a 
sympathetic understanding at national and 
local levels of British educational adminis- 
tration of the educational needs of the 
Anglo-Jewish Community, as evidenced in 
earlier references from the address of R. A. 
Butler (when President of the Board of 
Education) to the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews. It is reflected in the co-oper- 
ation and understanding of many Head 
Teachers regarding withdrawal of Jewish 
children from Christian religious instruc- 


The sincerity of the atmosphere al- 
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tion and the arrangements for withdrawal 
classes. 


IV 


The London Board of Jewish Religious 
Education, the largest Jewish educational 
body in the United Kingdom, has made a 
special effort to organize withdrawal classes 
for Jewish pupils attending London second- 
ary schools, since it enables Jewish religious 
education to continue beyond the age of 
thirteen — the attainment of religious ma- 
jority (Bar-Mitzvah) for boys in Orthodox 
Judaism — when many Jewish children 
cease to attend part-time religion classes. 
Pupils at these Jewish withdrawal classes 
are encouraged to take Hebrew and reli- 
gious knowledge in the General Certificate 
of Education examinations. Withdrawal 
classes are also held for primary school 
pupils, and are arranged off the school 
premises. At these classes a number of 
young Jewish girls receive their only re- 
ligious education since they do not appear 
to attend part-time classes. 

As a further example of the organization 
of withdrawal classes, the Manchester Cen- 
tral Board for Hebrew Education, the larg- 
est provincial Jewish educational Body, 
makes extensive arrangements for Jewish 
children attending state primary and sec- 
ondary schools. Many children thus receive 
a good foundation to Jewish Religious 
Knowledge — including Hebrew reading, 
translation of the Hebrew Prayer Book, Re- 
ligious Laws and Customs, etc., which they 
would not otherwise obtain, as they do not 
all attend part-time synagogue religious 
classes. As in the London secondary gram- 
mar schools, Manchester Jewish pupils are 
prepared for the Religious Knowledge ex- 
amination of the General Certificate of Edu- 
cation. 

The Jewish religious educational organi- 
zations stress that the withdrawal class can- 
not be regarded as a substitute for the part- 
time religion class, since, among other con- 
siderations, more time is available in the 
part-time religion class for the working out 
of comprehensive religious educational pro- 
grams. 
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Vv 


It is necessary to give some account of 
Jewish day school developments regarding 
the 1944 Education Act and in the years 
following its enactment. It should be 
stressed that especially in London as a result 
of damage because of the Second World 
War and of the movement of Jewish popu- 
lation, there has been a considerable change 
in the situation of the long-established Jew- 
ish grant-earning day school. Only two 
gtant-earning schools still survive of the 
nine pre-war schools and of particular inter- 
est has been the re-establishment in N. W. 
London in 1958 of the earlier mentioned 
world famous Jews’ Free School, whose his- 
torical development is indicated in my ac- 
count of “Jewish Education in the United 
Kingdom” (RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, May- 
June 1959). The first stage of this school’s 
building, as a successor voluntary-aided 
school to the original Jews’ Free School in 
East London, provides places for 500 pupils. 
It is planned to enlarge the school so that 
it can take 1200 pupils and this arrangement 
should help to meet Jewish secondary school 
’ gequirements in London as at present en- 
visaged. 

It should be noted that in the United 
Kingdom there are now 37 Jewish day 
schools and kindergartens which are at- 
tended by nearly 7,000 Jewish children. In 
London there are 15 primary and 5 second- 
ary schools; of which 15 are independent 
and 2 continue as grant-aided, since the 
19th century; the Jews’ Free School as above 
mentioned is a revival of the earlier historic 
grant-aided school and 2 were grant-aided 
since the 1944 Act. There are 13 Jewish 
primary and 4 secondary schools in the 
provinces; of this number 8 are indepen- 
dent, 6 were grant-aided since the 19th cen- 
tury and 3 since the enactment of the 1944 
Act. 

These figures regarding the Jewish day 
schools in the United Kingdom should be 
related to the following general impression 
of the religious education of Jewish chil- 
dren. It is estimated that in the age-group 
5-15, there are 38,000 school children in 
London and 20,000 in the provinces. Over 
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80% of Jewish children at some time in 
their school careers receive religious instruc- 
tion. In London 16,500 children attend 
part-time classes of Jewish religious organi- 
zations, 5000 are at Jewish day schools and 
about 500 at kindergartens. In the provinces 
7,340 children attend part-time religion 
classes or have private tuition, 1,550 are at 
Jewish day and boarding schools and about 
200 are in kindergartens. 


VI 
To complete our references to education- 


al legislation and denominational schools, 
an Education Act was passed in 1959 to 
raise government capital grants for denomi- 
national school building work from the 
50% of the 1944 Act to 75%. This was 
limited in the case of new secondary de- 
nominational schools to those which would 
match existing primary grant-aided schools 
and thus continue to the secondary level the 
education of children from primary schools 
of the same denomination. The benefits of 
the Act were also limited to new primary 
or secondary schools which would be built 
as “substituted” schools for former grant- 
aided schools no longer functioning. The 
1959 Act, according to the government's 
aim, was to enable the intentions of the 
1944 Education Act to be fulfilled in the 
altered circumstances of today, especially 
with the increased cost of educational pro- 
grams. The new Act would thus help to 
ensure that children attending voluntary 
aided schools would have the benefit of 
equal educational facilities to those in state 
schools. 

Ie is clear that religious education has 
been given an emphasis in the Education 
Act of 1944 and this has resulted in an im- 
provement in the standard of teaching in 
British religious education. A variety of 
courses are organized for teachers; and the 
Institute of Christian Education is of great 
service to teachers at all types of schools. 
Many efforts have been made to satisfy the 
needs of primary and secondary schools 
through the Agreed Syllabuses. 

THE PRESENT writer, as Education Offi- 
cer of the Central Jewish Lecture Commit- 
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tee of the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, has since 1948 provided Christian 
teachers and lecturers with material dealing 
with Judaism and Jewish Life on an exten- 
sive scale. In this educational program for 
Christian teachers, an important develop- 
ment which arose spontaneously from teach- 
ers’ requests, was the building up of a li- 
brary of pictures which illustrated Jewish 
religious life, Jewish community life and 
the Holy land, past and present. Such pic- 
tures supported by numerous notes on Juda- 
ism and Israel have proved to be helpful in 
many types of state and independent schools, 
and also in teacher-training colleges. The 
following comment is typical of many reac- 
tions following the use of such material. 
“They have been of great benefit to scrip- 
ture students who have been helped to ap- 
preciate the continuity of the religion and 
culture of the Jewish people. We are very 
grateful for the broadening of our approach 
to biblical studies”. 

A further development which followed 
the organization of the library of illustra- 
tions, was the production of a film strip on 
“The Synagogue”. Its primary purpose was 
to indicate how the synagogue of today had 
developed from the Tabernacle in the Wil- 
derness and the Temple of Biblical times. 
It was of special importance to clarify how 
Judaism is a living and dynamic faith. The 
film strip concludes with a picture of the 
lamp hung before the Ark in the synagogue 
and which never goes out; and this is in- 
tended as a symbol of the great antiquity 
and continuity of the synagogue which en- 
ables the light of Judaism to be radiated to 
young and old. 

The selection of written material is con- 
tinually being expanded and covers Judaism 
and its Festivals, Jewish Life and History, 
and Education. It is of interest to mention 
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a short study on Abraham, the great pioneer 
of monotheism, and the unique spiritual 
hero of the three related faiths, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. 

Numerous requests for information from 
individual teachers are being continually 
dealt with. Of significance was the request 
for notes on a lesson which might have been 
taught about 2000 years ago in a Jewish 
school. It was pointed out in this connec- 
tion that Jewish children were then taught 
the age old Hebrew prayer, “Hear O'lsrael, 
the Lord is our God, the Lord is One”. The 
Ten Commandments formed part of the re- 
ligious instruction and biblical passages 
were given appropriate explanations. Trans- 
lations were provided from the Hebrew 
Bible into Aramaic. 

This program for Christian teachers is a 
combination of teaching material, written 
and visual, and includes talks at schools and 
training colleges for teachers by Jewish lec- 
turers, and visits by Christian school chil- 
dren and their teachers to London and 
provincial synagogues and the London Jew- 
ish Museum. 

The Education Act of 1944 has helped 
to improve religious education in the 
schools; it has also, owing to the interest 
of many Christian teachers, provided an op- 
portunity for strengthening the understand- 
ing of various Christian groups regarding 
Judaism and its history and its links with 
Christian education. 

This article has emphasized how educa- 
tional legislation in the United Kingdom 
has enabled the religious education of va- 
rious groups to be safeguarded through con- 
science clauses and has thus supported a 
great British tradition of tolerance and un- 
derstanding of all sections of the national 
life. 
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St irae TRAVELING in the United States 
during the summer of 1959, I was fre- 
quently asked about my job. To reply that 
I was a teacher of divinity in an English 
grammar school did not answer this ques- 
tion, since there is no parallel in the Ameri- 
can educational system. Americans, know- 
ing that religious education has been com- 
pulsory in England since 1944, were inter- 
ested to know how this worked, and whether 
individual freedom was in any way jeopar- 
dized. 

The clause in the 1944 Act requires 
schools to devote a certain period of time 
during the week to worship and instruction 


in religion, in the belief that relatively few 
parents will withdraw their children on the 
grounds of conscience, as they are permit- 


ted to do. In this way the majority of 
children will have a fair chance of acquiring 
some knowledge of religious matters, even 
if their families are not attached to any 
church. In the school in which I taught, 
less than half-a-dozen, out of more than four 
hundred, were withdrawn from lessons, and 
these were receiving special denominational 
teaching outside school. 

The second aspect of the Act which sur- 
prises some Americans is that the teaching 
should be undenominational, (except in 
some specifically church schools). Perhaps 
the way in which this is done can best be 
shown by a description of the syllabus used 
in a girls’ grammar school, with a later ref- 
erence to the Church's relationship to the 
school. This particular grammar school was 
in the category of long-established schools, 
which have been granted special freedom to 
devise their own syllabus, but, in practice, 
the content of the syllabus differs very little 
from that in other grammar schools. 


I 

GIRLS ENTER this school at eleven, and 
are of a high level of intelligence. After a 
five-year general course, they go on to a 
specialized course in arts or sciences in the 
sixth form. This usually lasts two years. 
At the end of their school career, many go 
on to a university, others to teachers’ train- 
ing courses, and others to nursing and simi- 
lar occupations. 

In religious education, everyone has a 
forty minute period per week throughout 
her school life, with thirty minutes home- 
work during the first four years. The syl- 
labus was arranged in such a way that those 
leaving school at sixteen would have had a 
general course in the subject, and those stay- 
ing on into the sixth form would have an 
opportunity of examining broader aspects, 
with time devoted to discussion. A brief 
outline of the syllabus for each year is per- 
haps the clearest way to show what was 
done. 


IN THEIR FIRST year in the school, the 
main aspects of the life of Jesus were stud- 
ied, with particular emphasis on background 
— houses, costume, religious and political 
parties, Roman occupation. Much of this 
material was new to the girls, and the more 
familiar facts were considered in a new con- 
text. This helped to draw together the chil- 
dren who had come from several different 
schools, and who had learned different 
things from school, home and church. 

In their second year, the early church 
from the beginnings in Jerusalem, to 451 
A.D. was considered. This study fell into 
three parts. The first leaders, like Peter, 
Philip and Stephen and their attitude to the 
Jewish faith and the Gentile world were 
discussed. This prepared the ground for a 
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study of Paul, and then, in the third section, 
came persecutions, forms of worship, the 
formation of the creeds, and special atten- 
tion was given to comparisons between the 
past and present state of the church. 

In their third year, these girls were de- 
veloping a more seriously academic ap- 
proach to their work, and, to make good 
use of this, the whole year was spent on 
Old Testament History, from Moses to 
Herod the Great. This had to be condensed 
into about forty lessons and so a careful se- 
lection was essential. Claims to be included 
in the syllabus were balanced against con- 
siderations of carrying forward the lines of 
thought towards the arrival of the Messiah, 
of establishing the idea of covenant to il- 
luminate. the Christian view of a New 
Covenant, and of including those items 
which any reasonably well-educated person, 
Christian or otherwise, should know about. 

THIS PARTICULAR COURSE prepared the 
ground for a thorough study of one of the 
Synoptic Gospels in the fourth year. In con- 
trast with the wide sweep of history covered 
in the previous year, this course examined 
short passages very thoroughly. After in- 
troductory work about the purpose and 
writing of the gospels, special themes were 
considered in each lesson, e.g., the prepara- 
tion of John the Baptist, the temptations, 
two contrasting stories of healing, two types 
of opposition, the disciples’ training — and 
so on. There was genuine interest in ex- 
amining the author’s exact choice of word 
and phrase. Why did Jesus “look round on 
them in anger,” or why did he tell one man 
not to talk about his cure, but another to 
proclaim his healing throughout the village? 
These and similar questions were asked. 

In the fifth year, parts of the Bible and 
the Apocrypha not otherwise touched on 
were considered. Narratives like Ruth, Est- 
her, Tobit, Daniel were read. The Psalter 
was explored. Wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament and Apocrypha was dis- 
cussed in the light of modern values. Some 
attention was also given to Apocalyptic and 
the difficult teachings of the book of Reve- 
lation. 


Sixth formers (sixteen to eighteen years 
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of age) always want an opportunity to dis- 
cuss, but they also want more and more in- 
formation, and their course was designed to 
give both discussion time and also the fun- 
damental material necessary before any dis- 
cussion is valuable. Each group was allowed 
to choose the subject for the term, but their 
choices followed much the same pattern 
from year to year, although sometimes the 
order was different. With three terms in 
the school year, most sixth formers studied 
six of the following topics: 
Comparative Religion 
Denominations 
Christian Doctrine 
The Ten Commandments 
Christian Classics (e.g. St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, St. Thomas 4 Kempis, Bunyan, Blake, 
Herbert, Donne, Milton, and moderns like 
T. S. Eliot) 
Early Church History 
English Church History 
Philosophy of Religion 
Psychology of Religion 
This course was usually leisurely, and many 
spontaneous discussions developed, which 
sometimes led to the inclusion of other 
branches of study of particular interest to 
the group. 
Il 


IT MAY BE asked how a course on Chris- 
tian Doctrine can be undenominational in 
the way required by the Education Act. All 
would agree that certain beliefs are common 
to most denominations. The school’s ap- 
proach to these and to the controversial 
ones was to state as accurately as possible 
what each major denomination believed 
about them, and often members of the 
group could provide firsthand information. 
Great interest was shown in finding out 
what others thought about subjects like in- 
fant and adult baptism, confirmation, orig- 
inal sin, the sacraments. 

Here, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
the special functions of the church and the 
school can be seen. The school seeks to in- 
form the students in an impartial manner, 
and in this kind of study, those of varying 
religious beliefs can join happily and prof- 
itably. The church retains its function of 
promoting worship and of encouraging the 
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individual's decision to become a full mem- 
ber of 2 particular denomination. It is able 
to achieve more satisfactory results because 
it can rely on basic information being given 
by the schools, with equipment and facilities 
better suited to it than church premises 
usually are. 

Another controversial aspect of the teach- 
ing of this subject in school is the examina- 
tion system. A discussion of the values or 
dangers of examinations does not belong to 
this article, but, if the system exists ar all 
in the schools, then in the junior groups 
certainly, it must apply to this subject too, 
if it is to command a fair share of attention. 
But at a higher level, many appreciate the 
chance of taking this as an examination sub- 
ject for college or university entrance, be- 
cause of the opportunity it affords of study- 
ing certain parts of the Bible at a level 
deeper than is usually possible. 


and that this has provided an incentive to 
the churches to improve their methods too. 
Americans may think the church should be 
kept separate from the educational system, 
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AIMS 


eS eee se eee 
the attitudes of all the pupils in the 
secondary modern schools of a County Bor- 
ough towards the religious education they 
were receiving. A previous investigation 
into methods of religious education, (“A 
Study of Methods for the Religious Educa- 
tion of Pupils aged 11-15.” — Garrity, F. 
D. Dip. Ed. Dissertation, Manchester, 
1960) had shown that a majority of teach- 
ets considered that their pupils believed the 
subject to be worthwhile and appeared in- 
terested, but this was obviously a subjective 
judgment. It was, therefore, decided to ob- 
tain the pupils’ own views and to discover 


their attitudes by means of an objective 
measuring instrument. 

The main aims of the study were: 

1. To prepare an effective attitude test 
that could be administered to secondary 
modern school pupils. 

2. To find out whether the attitude ex- 
pressed towards religious education varied 
with (a) sex, (b) age, (c) intelligence, 
(d) Church and Sunday School attendance, 
(e) Bible reading in the home. 

3. To compare the attitudes of pupils 
as measured by the test with their own as- 
sessments of that attitude. 

4. To discover the relative popularity of 
religious instruction compared with other 
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subjects, excluding recreational and practical 
ones. 

5. To find out whether the attitude of 
pupils is influenced by methods of teaching 
and the use of specialist teachers, and to 
discover ways in which religious education 
might be made more interesting to the 
pupils. 


METHODS 


1. An attitude scale of 22 statements 
was devised by a modification of the Thurs- 
tone and Chave technique, 0 indicating the 
most favorable attitude towards religious 
education and 11 whe most unfavorable at- 
titude. A pupil's’ score was taken as the 
arithmetic mean of those statements which 
he endorsed. 

2. A questionnaire was answered by all 
the children present in 8 secondary modern 
schools, a total of 4,040 pupils. This was 
the complete secondary modern school pop- 
ulation of the County Borough, with the ex- 
ception of a Roman Catholic school. The 
first part of the questionnaire sought infor- 
mation as to the age, sex and class of the 
pupils, together with popularity ratings for 
seven subjects, particulars of Church and 
Sunday School attendance, regularity of 
home Bible reading and the pupils’ own 
opinions about religious education. 

3. The reliability of the attitude scale 
was calculated on the test — retest scores 
of a group of 100 second year children who 
were given the test again after a month's 
interval. The correlation coefficient was 
found to be + 0.96. 

The score of a group was represented by 
the mean of the scores of all the individuals 
composing the group. The scores of the 
various groups were compared to discover 
whether there were any significant differ- 
ences. 


RESULTS 
1. The attitude scale was reliable 
enough to compare the attitudes of groups 
of pupils. (Correlation coefficient + 0.96). 
No difficulty was found in administering 
it to secondary school pupils. 
2. The mean attitude score of all pupils 
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was 4.04, indicating a moderately favorable 
attitude towards religious education. 

3. The mean score of the 1,952 girls 
was 3.66, whilst that of the 2,088 boys was 
4.40. The difference amounted to over one 
half of a standard deviation, and was very 
significant at the 1% level, showing that 
the attitude of girls is decided'y more fa- 
vorable towards religious education than 
that of boys. 

4. The mean score of first year pupils 
was 3.66, of second year pupils 3.96, third 
year pupils 4.34, and fourth year pupils 
435. It will be seen that the attitude ex- 
pressed towards religious education becomes 
significantly less favorable in the second and 
third years, appearing to become fairly sta- 
ble in the third and fourth year. 

5. The mean score of pupils in “upper” 
streams was 4.026, compared with 4.086 in 
“lower” streams. This insignificant differ- 
ence suggests that the attitude towards re- 
ligious education is not influenced by the 
intelligence of the pupils. 

6. The mean score of 1,449 pupils who 
attended Church or Sunday School regularly 
was 3.54, whereas the mean score of 936 
pupils who never attended either was 4.59, 
a significantly less favorable score. (36% 
of all pupils attended regularly, 41% at- 
tended sometimes, andi 23% never 
attended ). 

7. The mean score of 269 pupils who 
read the Bible regularly at home was 3.16, 
a significantly more favorable one than the 
mean score of 4.78 for 990 pupils who 
never read the Bible. (644% of all pupils 
read the Bible regularly, 69% read it occa- 
sionally, and 2414% never read it). 

8. The mean attitude scores of the dif- 
ferent schools were all within one third 
of a standard deviation. The school with 
the most favorable score (3.87) was a 
Church School with a keen specialist teach- 
er; the one with the least favorable score 
(4.35) was a County School without a spe- 
cialist teacher at the time. 

9. The children’s own assessments of 
their attitude showed them to be favorable 
towards religious education, (57% favorable 
or very favorable as against 544% unfavor- 
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able or very unfavorable). These assess- 
ments had a positive correlation with the 
scores obtained on the attitude scale, (Cor- 
relation coefficient + 0.697). 


10. Religious Instruction was placed 4th 
in a list of seven subjects by a majority of 
pupils. (The other subjects listed were 
English, Geography, History, Mathematics, 
Music and Science). 


11. A consideration of the statements 
most frequently endorsed showed that a 
large majority of pupils believed that re- 
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ligious education does far more good than 
harm, and that it helps them to understand 
the Bible better. Unfavorable attitudes ap- 
peared to be mainly due to indifferent teach- 
ing, to the belief that religion has littie 
practical application to modern life and to 
difficulties in understanding the language of 
the Bible. 

12. The pupils’ opinions, which formed 
a valuable source of information, confirmed 
the validity of the attitude test. The ma- 
jority showed a strong and c!srly positive 
attitude in favor of religious education. 
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(continued from page 113) 


there is a “. . . general revelation of God in 
the realm of human rational endeavor.”5? 
With the aid of insights from natural the- 
ology more thought could be given to re- 
ligious interests and reactions within “secu- 
larized” areas of life, and the natural reli- 
gious impulse (the existence of which one 


text concedes), could be more a part of his- 
tory instead of being relegated to an appen- 


52Edwin E. Aubrey, Secularism a Myth; an Ex- 
amination of the Current Attack on Secularism, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 31. 


dix on “the constants in history.”** With 
William Ernest Hocking, future text-book 
writers could show that 


. religion makes its home in all these 
aspects of value, offers them a principle of 
order, declares what goods are most worth 
having . . . the arbiter of ends, and thus 
the primary organizer of the practical life of 
man, an office not less important than that 
of science itseif.54 
53Max Savelle et al., Op. cit., p. 711. It is sig- 
nificant that in this text Reinhold Niebuhr’s Fasth 
and History is referred to as a “religious tract” and 
W. T. Stace is called “a distinguished American 
theologian.” Pp. 708-709. 

54William Ernest Hocking, Science and the Idea 
of God, (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944), p. 5. 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant reasearch im the general field of psychology. Its implications for 
methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may 
well take advantage of every new finding im scientific research, 

Each section describes a group of findings which have been reported in 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS together with titles of these works so that 
these who wish may go to the origimal sowrce. 

This column is written as a service to religious educators by the Union Col- 
lege Character Research Project. All abstracts are used with permission of the 
periodical, PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. The abstract numbers are Volume 
34. Number 2, April 1960 and Volume 34. Number 3, June 1960. 


ABSTRACTS OF GENERAL CONCERN 


A VARIETY of interesting topics have 
been investigated among which is van den 
Haag’s question, “Can science deal with hu- 
man beings as it can with the rest of na- 
ture?” He feels that, because we are not only 
manipulators but the manipulated, science 


can help somewhat in making social deci- 
sions and defining values, but reason and 
faith cannot be dispensed with. Goldstein 
does a creditable work of showing the diffi- 
culties of applied research in which re- 
searchers are under the pressure of benefit- 
ing someone directly. However, applied re- 
search is vital for progress. 

Segregation has been the focus of several 
research efforts. Grossack showed that 
Negro children in Little Rock favored de- 
segregation more than whites but both 
groups believe their parents favor segrega- 
tion. Herr has tried to demonstrate that 
the “. . . will to preserve segregation among 
white southerners is a direct function of the 
social and economic gain resulting there- 
from and an inverse function of the guilt 
engendered by contact with the value sys- 
tem outside of the South. These conclusions 
are based on a statistical analysis of voting 
behavior in South Carolina. Kosa used a 
“social distance scale” and found that the 
English commanded the best opinions and 


the Negro the poorest. 


3729. van den Haag, Ernest. (New York U.) 
Man as an object of science. Science, 1959 (Jan.), 
129, 243-247. 


3611. Goldstein, Mymon. (Indiana U.) 
Some characteristics of research in applied settings. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959 (Jun.), id 272-278. 

2907. Grossack, Martin M. (Jewish Family 
Service, Boston, Mass.) Attitudes towards deseg- 
regation of southern white and Negro children. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1957 (Nov.), 46, 299-306. 

2908. Herr, David M. The sentiment of white 
supremacy: An ecological study. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1959 (May), 64, 592-598. 

2912. Kosa, John. (Le Moyne Coll.) The 
tank order of peoples: A study in national stereo- 
types. J. soc. Psychol., 1957 (Nov.), 46, 311-320. 


ABSTRACTS CONCERNING 
DEVELOPMENT 


PERHAPS THE most significant contribu- 
tions to religious education are develop- 
mental Fh pr Durkin, for example, asked 

children, grades 2 through 11 what a child 
should do if another hits him. She found no 
felationship between a child’s intelligence 
and his concept of justice, a definite ten- 
dency for older children to take mitigating 
factors into account and a tendency for 
younger children to want the punishment to 
fic the crime. Henriot similarly presented 
three ethical situations to a group of Pari- 
sian boys, ages 9-12. He asked them to 
choose adjectives to describe the situations. 
When one is guilty, confessing to prevent 
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punishment was described as good by older 
boys and normal by the younger ones. Most 
subjects responded in morally approved 
ways. Pire did an interesting study to draw 
out developmental patterns in the concept 
of probability. The idea of chance devel- 
ops gradually as a consequence both of in- 
creasing mental ability and of personal ex- 
periences. Many adults who use the phrase, 
“by chance” have an infantile and primitive 
conception of its meaning. Jahoda found 
that children grew in an ability to distin- 
guish social differences during the ages of 
6 through 10. The ability to discern status, 
differences, however, is related to intelli- 
gence level. Jones found that early matur- 
ing teen-aged girls differed from late matur- 
ing girls in approximately the same ways as 
early and late maturing boys differ. Early 
maturing girls like themselves better while 
late maturing girls tend to seek recognition. 


4118. Durkin, Dolores. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) Children’s concept of justice: A further 
comparison with the Piaget data. J. educ. Res., 
1959 (Mar.), 52, 252-257. 

4125. Henriot, Jacques. Les structures ele- 
mentaries de la conscience morale chez !’enfant 
d’age scolaire. (Elementary forms of ethical aware- 
mess in the school-age child.) Enfance, 1959 
(Mar.-Apr.), No. 2, 143-152. 

2734. Pire, G. Notion du hazard et developpe- 
ment intellectuel. (The notion of chance and the 
development of intellect.) Enfance, 1958 (Mar.- 
Apr.), No. 2, 131-143. 

2826. Jahoda, Gustav. Development of the 
perception of social differences in children from 6 
to 10. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959 (May), 50, 159- 
175. 

4128. Jones, Mary Cover, & Mussen, Paul 
Henry. (U. California, Berkeley). Self-concep- 
tions, motivations, and interpersonal attitudes of 
early- and late-maturing girls. Child Develpm., 
1958 (Dec.), 29 491-501. 


There have been a number of interesting 
studies in personality and characteristic be- 
havior patterns. James Dittes found that 
those who are well accepted in groups found 
those groups more attractive. Subjects who 
had low self-esteem tended to desire this ac- 
ceptance more eagerly. Gardner Murphy 
feels that we need research on the influence 
of group life in school upon the developing 
of healthy personalities. He looks upon self- 
realization as an important educational task 
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in which we need to explore the child’s po- 
tentials rather than his weaknesses, especial- 
ly in areas of esthetic, social and creative 
behavior. Jakubczak developed and sup- 
ported the hypothesis that dependent per- 
sons tend to be the most suggestible. In 
general, he finds, children respond more 
readily to adults rather than child sugges- 
tions. Baldwin has uncovered a factor of 
dynamic proportions in his study of pride 
and shame. Among his many findings, he 
points out that the anticipation of pride is 
a stimulant to behavior and the anticipation 
of shame a deterrent. Moreover, pride and 
shame are more powerful forces while be- 
havior is still anticipated than at the time 
it is taking place. Perhaps one of the most 
intriguing studies of behavior is Harlow’s 
studies of the nature of love among pri- 
mates. The data “made it obvious that con- 
tact comfort is a variable of overwhelming 
importance in the development of affection- 
al responses, whereas location (breast feed- 
ing) is a variable of negligible importance.” 
The availability of a soft, warm “mother” is 
a vital component in a concept of love. This 
study is well worth reading in the original. 

4180. Dittes, James E. (Yale U.) Attractive- 
ness of group as function of self-esteem and accep- 


tance by group. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(Jul.), 59, 77-82. 

4320. Murphy, Gardner. (Topeka, Kans.) 
Self-realization and mental health. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1959 (May), 23, 81-84. 

4127. Jakubczak, Leonard F., & Walters, Rich- 
ard H. (U. Toronto, Canada) Suggestibility as de- 
pendency behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958 
(Jul.), 59, 102-107. 

4114. Baldwin, Alfred L. Pride and shame in 
children. Newsltr. Div. Develpm. Psychol., Amer. 
Psychol. Assn., 1959, Fall. 

2805. Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin) The 
nature of love. Amer. Psychologist, 1958 (Dec.), 
13, 673-685. 

4110. Harlow, Harry F., & Zimmermann, 
Robert R. (U. Wisconsin). Affectional responses 
in the infant monkey. Science, 1959 (Aug.), 
130, 421-432. 


Some investigators have emphasized the 
factors of social learning. Ambrose and 
Miel conclude that to promote optimal so- 
cialization “the teacher consider (a) the 
child’s needs as a human being, (b) the 
point he has reached in his development, 
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and (c) his need as a unique child.” Fritz 
Red! led conference participants in an anal- 
ysis of game ingredients as related to the 
psychological needs of disturbed children. 
The ability of the group to induce members 
to occupy specific roles is presented as in- 
congruent with the older concept that indi- 
vidual needs determine role assumptions. 
Games may or may not be helpful depend- 
ing on the child’s personality. 

4507. Ambrose, Edna, & Miel, Alice. (U. 
Utah). Children’s social learning: Implications 
of research and expert study. Washington, D. C.: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1958. viii, 120. $1.75. 


4201. Redl, Fritz, (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The impact of game in- 
gredients on children’s play behavior. In Bertram 
Schaffner (Ed.), Group processes: Transactions 
of the fourth conference, 1959 (see 34: 4207). 
Pp. 33-81. 


4202. Redl, Fritz. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Implications for our cur- 
rent models of personality. In Bertram Schaffner 
(Ed.) , Group processes: Transactions of the fourth 
conference, 1959 (see 34:4207). Pp. 83-131. 

PERIODICALLY, the parents’ role in child 
development becomes a focal interest. 
Frankiel has surveyed the literature in this 
area for social caseworkers, producing a 103 
item bibliography. Larrue and Malrieu 
compared child rearing practices in French 
urban and rural settings. They found more 
diversity among urban parents. In an in- 
teresting study by Rabin, 9-11 year old kib- 
butz-reared children were compared as to 
family attitudes with control children. Kib- 
butz children showed more positive atti- 
tudes toward their families than did control 
children. Kibbutz boys tend to favor their 
mothers. Gabower studied families of 
U. S. Navy personnel and found only the 
absence of the father to be significantly re- 
lated to emotional disturbance among chil- 
dren. Wylie and Delgado found severe 
emotional disturbance in families where the 
fathers are absent. In general, mothers 
looked upon the father as bad and sons as 
being like father. These are difficult fami- 
lies to help. In a very different type of 
study, Barry, Child, and Bacon compared 
child training practices in 104 societies. 
Pressure toward obedience was found to be 
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significantly related to higher subsistance 
societies while self-reliance was emphasized 
in economies where food is wrested daily 
from nature. Loevinger presents an inter- 


esting concept that the way parents relate 
to their children is an expression of their 


theory of learning. Although she has little 
faith in the adequacy of parent's learning 
theories, she feels that some theory is better 
than none. 

2821. Frankiel, Rita V. A review of research 
on parent influnces on child personality. New 
York: Family Service Ass. America, 1959. 32 p. 
$.65. 

2827. Larrue, Janine, Malrieu, Philippe. En- 
quete sur l’education a la ville et a la campagne: 
II. Types d’education a la ville. (Inquiry into child- 
rearing practices in the city and in the country: II. 
Types of practices in the city.) Enfance, 1958 
(Jan.-Feb.), No. 1, 31-62. 

2919. Rabin, A. I. Attitudes of kibbutz chil- 
dren to family and parents. Amer. J. Prthopsy- 
chiat., 1959 (Jan.), 29, 172-179. 

2929. Gabower, Genevieve. Behavior prob- 
lems of children in navy officers’ families: As re- 
lated to social conditions of navy family life. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. America Press, 
1959. x, 2791. $3.00. 

4635. Wylie, Howard Lee & Delgado, Rafael 
A. A pattern of mother-son relationship involv- 
ing the absence of the father. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1959 (Jul.), 29, 644-649. 

4235. Barry, Herbert, II, Child, Irvin L., & 
Bacon, Margaret K. (Yale U.) Relation of child 
training to subsistence economy. Amer. Anthrop., 
1959 (Feb.), 61, 51-63. 

3956. Loevinger, Jane. (Jewish Hosp., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Patterns of parenthood as theories of 
learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (Jul.), 
59, 148-150. 


Development has been interpreted in- 
creasingly as extending from birth to death. 
In fact, McClusky and Jensen have recently 
reviewed the psychology of adults, conclud- 
ing that “no definite picturing of the adult 
is possible until details of the adjustments 
and reorientations required by successive 
life stages are known.” Havighurst has con- ' 
tributed one step in this by investigating 
the life-styles of middle-aged people. He 
finds a striking difference between groups 
having a home-centered style compared with 
a community-centered style. Benedek made 
another contribution in describing parent- 

(turn to page 97) 
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The Role of the Bible in Contemporary Christian 
Education. By SARA LITTLE. Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1961. $3.50. 

Among the influences causing widespread 
changes in the thinking and practice of Christian 
educators in recent years, none has been more 
pervasive and significant than the theological 
renaissance. We have had numerous statements 
developed in an effort to bring the changed un- 
derstanding of scripture, revelation, the church, 
and the nature of man to bear on the educational 
ministry of the church. But we have lacked the 
kind of presentation which helps us see the picture 
whole, which brings into focus some of the opera- 
tional forces and their corresponding results. Miss 
Little’s study of the ideas of revelation and scrip- 
ture in recent thought, as they have altered the 
thinking of contemporary educators, is most wel- 
come. She does not intend to present any star- 
tlingly “original” thesis; she is concerned to show 
where we are and how we got there by a theological 
comparison of leading figures in theology and 
Christian education. 

The book opens with a cursory but illuminat- 
ing survey of what has happened since the turn 
of the century as new concepts about the Bible 
have created changes in attitude toward its im- 
portance and use in teaching and curriculum. An 
analysis of the theories of revelation held by five 
theologians and a comparison of the responses of 
three theorists in Christian education follows. The 
work concludes with a summary which states our 
specific problems and indicates the lines of ad- 
vance in the years ahead. 

The book is highly technical, directed, as Miss 
Little admits, to professionals rather than to lay- 
men. Certainly the brief but helpful presentation 
of the differing theological positions demands some 
acquaintance with contemporary literature — 
terms such as Heilsgeschichte, “I-Thou,” Metaenoia, 
and “the Drama of Redemption” abound. The 
very brevity cf the discussion demands the use of 
the language of the day without much elucidation. 
It is unfortunate that in the survey of “Theological 
Influences” Miss Little gives the least space and 
satisfying exposition to Brunner. His importance 
is seminal, and his affinity with the thought of 
Lewis J. Sherrill — to which Miss Little refers 
repeatedly on succeeding pages — would suggest 
that we need to know more about him. Within 
the confines of space, albeit in a prose style at 
times too abrupt, the author nevertheless does make 
clear some of the fundamental points differentiat- 
ing Temple, Barth, Tillich, Brunner, and H. R. 
Niebuhr as well as indicating the fundamental 
agreement underlying the divergences. 

The discussion of Smart, Miller and Sherrill and 
their solutions to the problems posed by the 
theological renaissance affords us a fresh look at 


the contributions of these leading theorists. Miss 
Little has been extremely judicious in her analysis, 
refraining from “labels” but providing a sense of 
identification for anyone confused about his own 
position vis-a-vis the contemporary scene. She in- 
sists that the unanimity of concern evidenced by 
the three educators does not imply simple eclecti- 
cism but rather points a way from the old “content 
vs. child” controversy toward a balance between 
the poles of content and process. Content is un- 
derstood not in terms of specifics but as the biblical 
dynamic issuing in confrontation. Smart, standing 
firmly in the Calvinist tradition, emphasizes that 
this content (the biblical message) will work its 
own result in the heart when man is brought into 
relationship with it. 

Process is understood as that dynamic by which 
God has revealed himself in the past and continues 
to reveal himself in the present; the biblical tes- 
timony of his acts in history enables men to partici- 
pate personally in the “redemptive history.” Thus 
Miller and Sherrill, standing more within classical 
liberalism, recast that tradition in light of new 
theological conclusions. In addition, Miss Little 
ascribes a mediating role to Sherrill, who synthe- 
sizes in part the positions of Smart and Miller. 

The author’s final conclusion is that we can agree 
on the need for a “gospel-centered” curriculum and 
the understanding of Christian education as an 
integral part of the church’s life. Her definition 
of “gospel-centered” curriculum and its implic- 
tions represents her most significant contribution 
to whatever solutions may evolve in the years im- 
mediately ahead. — David W. Jewell, Professor of 
Christian Education, Bangor Theological Seminary, 
Bangor, Maine. 
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Christian Education in a Secular Society. By W. R. 
NIBLETT. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. 132 pages. $2.00. 

The author brings together thought, from his 
own outlook and that of experienced teachers in 
England, on the situation as to religious teaching 
in schools of that country. Under the Education 
Act, daily worship and religious instruction are 
part of the curriculum. Yet the atmosphere of 
secondary education is predominantly secular, and 
in the life and thought of our day, he asserts, there 
are “powerful presuppositions alien to the Chris- 
tian understanding of things.” 

A major part of this small volume is given to the 
relation of religion to other subjects in the curric- 
ulum, including mathematics and science, literature 
and the arts, and history and social sciences. One 
of the author’s main contentions is “that Christian 
education is not only, perhaps not even chiefly, a 
matter of teaching religious knowledge or the text 
of the Bible.” 

Yet the problem of an education that is Chris- 
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Sara LitTLe considers the current consensus of 
theological thought about the nature of the bibli- 
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eucharistic worship. No. 7, Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship series. Paper, $1.75 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Curt KUHL. With great care, Curt Kuhl analyzes 
each book in the Old Testament according to 
composition, date, and authorship. He presents 
in a compact, readable manner the process through 
which the Old Testament has passed. Fresh and 
stimulating in treatment, this book aims to bring 
the best of biblical scholarship within reach of 
the average pastor and student. $4.50 


ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM 

KARL BartH. With his characteristic ability for 
penetrating thought, Barth scrutinizes Anselm's 
celebrated proof of the existence of God and sets 
it within the context of the eleventh-century 
thinker’s own theological scheme. Properly under- 
stood, says Barth, Anselm’s proof is a model of 
good theology, “which at every step I have found 
instructive and edifying.” $3.00 


PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! 

Rosert B. MCNEILL. With sharp and pungent 
phrases, McNeill calls the church to respond to 
a prophetic ministry. Examining the prophet’s 
vocation, the author considers his call and char- 
acter, conflict with cult and culture, and contests 
with the priests. McNeill says that prophet and 
priest must be united in every churchman. $2.50 
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tian is not solely a matter of an unfriendly environ- 
ment. Teachers have done much better, he believes, 
on the skills in which they wish students to be 
capable than “about the persons we want them to 
become, or the beliefs about God and the nature 
of things that we want them to have” (p. 9). This 
goes back to the teachers themselves, in part, for 
“standards are learned from people who possess 
and incorporate them.” 

There is sage counsel in this book for teachers 
concerned for an education which is truly religious 
in all its atmosphere and implications. One lack 
is the failure to consider the wide differences pre- 
sented by young people at the differing stages of 
school life, between six and sixteen years of age. 
Another is lack of sharp distinction between the 
secular and secularism; heirs of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian faith have as much to fear from a false ideal- 
ism as from the secular. It is this author's firm 
conviction that the contemporary school can do 
much to “foster a humility of mind and spirit, to 
encourage a recognition of the givenness of things, 
and to help people take for granted the value of 
imaginative understanding” (p. 36). — Everett 
M. Stowe, Editor, World Christian Education, 
World Council of Christian Education, New York 
City. 
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The Christian as Communicator. By HARRY A. 
De Wire. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1960. 198 pp. $4.50. 


During the past decade the Christian Church 
has become more acutely conscious of the problem 
of communication than perhaps ever before. Two 


reasons may be suggested for this new develop- 


ment. On the one hand the technical means avail- 
able for communicating information have multi- 
plied so rapidly that it is no longer possible to 
make any useful comparison between the situation 
as it is to-day and that which existed, shall we say, 
half a century ago. On the other hand the break- 
down of community has been such (and Dr. 
Kraemer has forcefully reminded us that commu- 
nication is always related to community) that the 
advantages for communicating brought about by 
new technical devices are often negatived by the 
difficulties associated with new groupings which 
have not yet become communities. 

In view of the urgency of the problem at the 
present juncture in Christian history the new West- 
minster Studies in Christian Communication de- 
serves a very warm welcome. Professor Cully has 
undertaken the General Editorship and the first 
two volumes are now available. One deals with 
the nature of language itself, the other with the 
person who uses the language. It is doubtful if 
any volume in the whole series wili strike nearer 
to the heart of the main problem than the one 
which is now under review. For when everything 
that can be done in the way of effective techniques 
has been accomplished it still remains true that the 
most penetrating and most permanent communica- 
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tion in human life is always made by the overall 
influence of one individual upon another. 

To be frank the first three chapters of Dr. De 
Wire's book left me unimpressed. What is said 
about Christian responsibility, about personal dy- 
namics and about the dialectic of listening and 
speaking contains many useful insights but seems 
mainly to be concerned with clearing the way for 
constructive advance. With the beginning of the 
fourth chapter, however, and from there to the end 
of the book, I was gripped by the conviction that 
the author was dealing with the most important 
issues in the whole matter. Strikingly the fourth 
chapter is entitled ‘And have not love’. What this 
means is expounded in no easy or sentimental way 
but rather with a positive and very practical em- 
phasis upon what it means to bear, to believe, to 
endure and to hope. Only within the context of 
real love can real communication take place. 

Two chapters follow on the way this vital prin- 
ciple works itself out first between Christian and 
Christian and then between the Christian and the 
“other” outside. Finally there is a valuable chapter 
on the nature of encounter, showing that it is far 
less the communicating of an authoritative word 
from one to another than the exploration of ulti- 
mate questions in company with one another under 
the constant guidance of the Holy Spirit, Who 
alone can lead into the full apprehension of the 
Truth. “Because of our sin, weakness, doubt and 
fear, we shall ever need to communicate by bidding 
the other one to come with us on a common pil- 
gtimage, but we speak with authority because we 
are assured that the story of love can be told in 
every encounter just as it has been told in us”. 

Obviously there are aspects of Christian com- 
munication which are not dealt with in this book 
— I think particularly of the part played by the 
Christian sacraments — but Dr. De Wire has per- 
formed a most valuable service by recalling us to 
fundamentals at the beginning of this new pub- 
lishing enterprise. If as individuals we can take 
his words to heart the larger problems of strategy, 
language-forms and communication — techniques 
will be well on their way to being solved. — F. W. 
Dillistone, Dean of the Cathedral, Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 
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Message and Mission. By EUGENE A. NIDA. 
onal York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. pp. 237. 
5.00. 

The author’s Customs and Cultures and God's 
Word in Man's Language will have prepared the 
reader for the thorough and capable treatment of 
the theme of communication which he finds in his 
further work. Charge of the Translations Depart- 
ment of the American Bible Society — given out- 
standing linguistic skills and a lively imagination 
— is an excellent vantage point from which to at- 
tempt a realistic survey of the business of Christian 
communication in a world of endless complexity 
and variety. If, as Dr. Nida puts it in his first 
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sentence, “the major difficulties of communication 
result largely from the fact that we take communi- 
cation for granted,” it must be said that one of the 
obvious achievements of his book is that such com- 
placence is here unlearned. From the theological 
point of view, some will feel, with justice, that 
there are still things even the author takes too 
much for granted, especially in his observations on 
comparative doctrines between religions. What a 
lot of questions, for example, are begged in the 
following: “. .. less and less preaching is Biblically 
based, while ritualistic practices, which merely 
create a mood, rather than words, which convey a 
message, are being incorporated into Protestant 
services.” (p. 20, cf. also p. 155-56.) By some 
of his own criteria in the able later chapters, the 
words ‘ritualistic’ and ‘merely’ here tend to pre- 
judge the verdict and obscure the equal fact that 
words create many moods (not all of them honest) 
while forms and symbols emphatically convey 
messages. 

It would be idle to turn a review on a single 
phrase, even if it focuses a certain caveat about the 
more theological reaches of this discussion, a caveat 
which is confirmed by the re-iteration in the final 
chapter of Kraemer’s unsatisfactory distinction be- 
tween “common ground” and “the point of con- 
tact.” The author is not happy in this analysis. 
“Points of contact” for communication are mean- 
ingless unless they arise from, and belong with, at 
least a measure of common-ness, i.e. shared ter- 


ritory, with the other. The parallel drawn on p. 
214 between “two words in any two languages” 
and “two beliefs in any two systems” is surely a 
frustrating one if it is absolutely pressed. It is one 
thing to argue that no words are extricable from 
their language /Jocus, and no beliefs detachable 
from their total religious Jocus. It is quite another 
to suggest that therefore the words have no area of 
identity in meaning, and the beliefs no shared 
reach of significance. For in that event transla- 
tion would be impossible. Turning the author's 
analogy round on himself, one might claim that 
the feasibility of translation with words is the 
token of transactions of interpretation between 
beliefs. 

Since this crucial issue underlies the whole theo- 
logical debate on message and mission it seems 
reasonable to isolate it here. For the two clearly 
inter-depend: message makes mission and mission 
takes message. There is a danger lest the bare 
point-of-contact argument miss the content of con- 
tact — if it be self-consistent, which mercifully it 
is not. Readers of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
however, and hosts of others, will be grateful for 
so able, resourceful and imaginative an analysis 
of the stubborn factors — cultural, symbolic, psy- 
chological and circumstantial — in the Christian 
trust of truth. They will find their communicat- 
ing experience incisively analysed and their will to 
the expression of Christ informed, disciplined and 
sobered. — Kenneth Cragg, Subwarden, St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, England. 
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Science Ponders Religion. Edited by HARLOW 
SHAPLEY. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1960. 320 pages. $5.00. 

This book is a collection of papers read at a re- 
cent convention of some two-hundred scientists on 
Star Island. Without exception, the contributors 
show sincere interest in matters of the Spirit; and 
in their several ways can be said to be searching 
for understanding between science and religion. 
However, the papers are of such uneven quality 
that it is not easy to estimate the value of the vol- 
ume as a whole. For some writers, religion is no 
more than an ethical system which is found to 
work — men can now dispense with the mystical 
and dogmatic props. Some of the writing is un- 
duly naive; while very much is quite inadequately 
informed on the theological and philosophical side. 

Perhaps two of the essays call for special men- 
tion as making a real contribution to the desired 
rapprochement. That by Mather, while recognizing 
the essential difference of approach, asserts quite 
clearly that the biologist talking about evolution 
and the theologian talking about creation are in 
reality talking about the same thing. Provided we 
remember that science is concerned with How and 
theology with Why, it is reasonable to equate evo- 
lution with creation. And the essay by Barbour 
from the standpoint of the physical sciences is a 
careful discussion of the separate roles of science 
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and religion, and of the limitations imposed by 
choice of subject-matter upon each. This paper, 
almost alone among the contributions recorded, 
displays an acquaintance both wide and deep with 
the best theological writings of to-day: The Chris- 
tian religion is served by thinkers every whit as 
acute as the best modern scientists. If science 
wishes to ponder religion, it is well to co so from 
a position of knowledge. Then, nothing but good 
will result; and each discipline, learning from the 
other, will advance towards the point of real un- 
derstanding — G. D. Yarnold, Warden, St. De- 
niol’s Library, Hawarden, Chester, England. 
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Images of the Church in the.New Testament. By 

PAUL S. MINBAR. Philadelphia: Westminster 

Press, 1960. 294 pages. $6.00. 

The nature of the community in which religious 
education takes place is one of the crucial problems 
facing us. If the nurturing community is the 
church, we need to know what this means. Already 
educators are indebted to Paul S. Minear of Yale 
Divinity School for Jesus and His People ( Associa- 
tion Press, 1956) and Horizons of the Christian 
Community (Bethany Press, 1959), both of which 
explore the terms used in the New Testament to 
describe the church. 

His new book has arisen from his association 
with the Faith and Order studies of the World 
Council of Churches. It is a study of ninety-six 
images of the church. Thirty-two of these are 
“minor images” but still important for a total un- 
derstanding. Twenty of them fit under the gen- 
eral heading of “the people of God.” Sixteen are 
classified under the concept of “the new creation.” 
Seventeen are listed under “the fellowship of the 
faith.” The final eleven are under the organic con- 
cept of “the body of Christ.” 

There are real difficulties in this approach. The 
twentieth century imagination does not operate 
easily in terms of first century images. An attempt 
to translate the images may distort them, for “the 
image is the meaning.” Therefore, the modern 
mind selects the images that still carry meaning or 
that can be altered to fit into modern concepts. It 
is important to consider all the images, letting 
them speak for themselves as far as they are able, 
and then to think of the church as these images 
can be reflected in modern concepts. 

A further difficulty is suggested: “What makes 
a genuine recovery of Biblical images so difficult 
is the fact that the church's powers of creating and 
using such images must be restored before the pic- 
ture language of another century begins to make 
sense. This fact holds true especially for New 
Testament images of the church” (p. 17). Ie is 
to be hoped that the church’s imagination will 
stirred by the images, so that it can become what 
the images mean. The dangers that arise from 
using only a few images can be diminished if we 
seek to transplant the whole stock of images and 
use them to increase the self-understanding of the 
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church by seeking to discover the relevance of all 
of them. 

It is this thesis, I think, that is the major dis- 
tinction between Minear’s studies and those of 
other Biblical scholars who often ride one concept 
to death. He is aware also that his classification 
of images is for convenience rather than for evalu- 
ation. Actually, these images fall all over each 
other and in their vitality they refuse to stay within 
any system. The ministry is also bound up with 
at least sixteen images, each pointing to practical 
duties. Because there is no neat picture of church 
or ministry, we cannot understand the New Testa- 
ment church “archaeologically” as a guide for to- 
day but only in terms of its “apostolic, priestly, and 
ministerial character” (p. 265). 

This rich and full study is not open to general 
criticisms. Once the method is found acceptable, 
each reader can turn to the Biblical evidence and 
decide for himself whether or not Minear is right. 
The differences of opinion are more likely to come 
in the postscript, where Minear draws more gen- 
eralized conclusions, but here another book is 
needed and his brief suggestions are tantalizing. 
There are many hints throughout the book which 
throw light on the meaning of Christian nurture 
within the people of God, and it remains for the 
religious educators to work these out. — R. C. M. 
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An American Dialogue. By ROBERT MCAFEE 

BROWN and GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. New 

York: Doubleday, 1960. 216 pages. $2.95. 

This book is an effort by two of the foremost 
spokesmen for their respective faiths to explore 
possible areas of cooperation between Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism, with the possibility 
of union between these two groups somewhere, at 
least, in the background. How far in the back- 
ground it must be is perhaps demonstrated most 
ably by Fr. Weigel, who, as an articulate spokes- 
man for the Roman Catholic position, makes it 
quite clear that, as of now, that position is precisely 
what it has always been; namely, a return to Rome 
on Rome's own terms. Dr. Weigel is one of the 
few Roman Catholic writers who seem sincerely 
to find much to admire in Protestantism; but his 
admiration does not blind him to the realities of 
his church’s stated position. 

Dr. Brown is also faithful to his Protestant her- 
itage; although he does seem consistently to view 
the Roman Catholic Church in its best possible 
light. While this is admirable, it can be mislead- 
ing, when Christian unity is the subject under dis- 
cussion. One feels, in short, that Dr. Brown and 
Fr. Weigel could reach an agreement long before 
their respective church groups could do the same. 

Needless to say, Fr. Weigel's task is complicated 
by the fact that he attempts to deal with the 200- 
odd non-Roman sects under the general title of 
“Protestantism.” The most visionary ecumenist, 
presumably, would not really suppose that any 
fruitful movement for unity would, or could, in- 
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to retain their spiritual vitality in the modern world. 2md Ed., 1960. 597 oe. 
5.75 
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clude all of these. One has the feeling that Dr. 
Weigel’s work might have been sharpened had he 
limited his field of discussion to the “standard 
brands” since, quite obviously, this was the milieu 
from which Dr. Brown was himself viewing the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

A book such as this one is valuable in the dis- 
cussion of Christian unity in that it serves as a 
corrective for those who see in the visit of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to Rome, or in Dr. 
Blake’s recent proposal, an “easy road” to the re- 
union of Christendom. “The world” may well be 
led to believe, from such events, that reunion is 
merely a matter of time. Dr. Brown and Fr. Wei- 
gel do not believe this; and neither will their read- 
ers when they have finished exploring with them 
the barriers to Protestant-Catholic reunion. 

Neither Dr. Brown nor Fr. Weigel makes any 
attempt to “water down” the essential positions 
that they hold; and no attempt is made to fool the 
reader into thinking of Church Unity as something 
which will happen soon. It would seem to this 
reviewer that this book has more value in terms of 
its concise and articulate statements of the position 
of the two bodies than it has as a document on the 
road to reunion. — Richard Byfield, Executive As- 
sistant to the Bishop of California, San Francisco, 
California. 
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Protestant Thought and Natural Science: A His- 
torical Interpretation. By JOHN DILLENBERGER. 


Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com- 


pany, 1960. 310 pages. $4.50. 

With an apparent resurgence of interest in the 
relation of theology and science, this is an unusu- 
ally timely book. It will be indispensable for any- 
one who wishes to see the problem of theology and 
science in its historical context (and how else can 
it be fully seen?) Hitherto, the relationship of 
Protestant thought and modern science has been 
interpreted largely by apologetic works or by ten- 
dentious and misleading “exposes” of a “conflict” 
of theology and science (e.g. A. D. White's His- 
tory of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom). Both in the latter works and in 
otherwise excellent histories of science, there has 
been a notable absence of theological understand- 
ing. 

It is the great merit of Dillenberger’s work that 
he is able both to elucidate the theological move- 
ments from within and to understand the funda- 
mental character of scientific method and develop- 
ment. 

A relatively brief final section of the book, en- 
titled “Notes On New Directions”, is devoted to 
the theological and scientific revolutions of the 
past half century and to a suggestive statement of 
the present character of the issues between science 
and theology, but the bulk of the work comprises 
a careful exposition of the development from the 
Reformation to the end of the nineteenth century. 
This is historical analysis of the best sort, exhibit- 
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ing sympathetic penetration into both the theologi- 
cal and scientific movements and laying bare the 
tensions and interrelationships without exaggera- 
tion or minimization. The book is thus also a 
significant contribution to the history of Protes- 
tant thought. There is an extensive and valuable 
bibliography. 

In sum, this will be a necessary tool for subse- 
quent study of the problem of theology and sci- 
ence.—Claude Welch, Berg Professor of Religious 
Thought, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
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Radical Monotheism and Western Culture, with 

Supplementary Essays. By H. RICHARD NIE- 

BUHR. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 

141 pages. $2.75. 

The main essay of this volume, from which its 
title is derived, is a study of the nature of faith- 
commitments and objects of trust in relationship 
to the life of men in the cultural patterns of west- 
ern civilization. Primarily a systematic rather than 
a historical treatise it assumes the definition of a 
“god” as a value center or cause to which men are 
loyal. It logically and consistently goes on to con- 
sider henotheism as a cultural situation dominated 
by exclusive devotion to one proximate value cen- 
ter, polytheism as a pluralistic system with diverse 
and even incommensurate loyalties, and radical 
monotheism as loyalty to the One Being that both 
embraces and stands behind all systems of value. 
With this frame of discourse, which the reader 
must keep carefully in mind, the author develops 
an essay that is fruitful in its overall argument and 
perceptive in its passing suggestions. 

The main thrust of the essay is to show that 
radical allegiance to the One Being behind all 
minor gods sanctifies all life without’ permitting 
any part of it to become ultimate. There are no 
places or things sacred in their own right, yet 
everything within existence is given meaning by 
its relation to the One from which it comes. “Radi- 
cal monotheism dethrones all absolutes short of the 
principle of being itself. At the same time it rev- 
erences every relative existent.” (p. 37) Special 
attention is directed in the main essay to the impli- 
cations of such a view for our thinking about the 
political and scientific spheres of culture, in which 
henotheism and polytheism have frequently ap- 
peared. In the supplementary essays, delivered for 
the most part before the appearance of the main 
treatise, the implications of radical monotheism 
are further explored with relation to moral theory, 
theology, and education. 

The argument of the book is especially telling 
when applied to religious questions. Religion is 
understood to be subject to the same henotheistic 
dangers as other aspects of culture, especially in its 
institutional forms. ‘The conventional view that 
Judaism and Christianity are exempt from polythe- 
ism therefore seems inadequate since the institu- 
tional forms of both contain henotheistic and 
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polytheistic elements. Only when a permanent 
reformation of religion occurs, in which prophetic 
faith and puritan iconoclasm protest the making 
of any special place or person sacred yet bring all 
reality under the judgment of the One Being are 
the instrumentalities of religion — piety, prayer, 
and religious thought — bound to their true 
function. 

This is theological thinking at its sophisticated 
best, built in part upon a via negative yet finding 
positive clues to its message in the covenantal 
community of Israel (p. 40 f) and the appearance 
in history of Jesus Christ (p. 42). The tone of 
the argument is theocentric rather than Christo- 
centric, however, and the thrusting demand for 
continual revision begs certain questions. The first 
of these is whether or not the idea of the god be- 
hind all gods adequately embraces all that is im- 
plied in the Biblical idea of the one true God. The 
second concerns the relationship of radical mon- 
otheism in its western form to the monisms of the 
East. In a footnote on page 38 Dr. Niebuhr ac- 
knowledges the latter question and seems to leave 
it for others to confront. We wish that he would 
help to answer it. — Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., As- 
sociate Professor of Religion, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Pauline Mysticism — Christ in the Mystical Teach- 
ing of St. Paul. By ALFRED WIKENHAUSER. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. 255 
pages. $4.50. 

The thesis of this scholarly and argumentative 
book is that St. Paul’s epistles teach the existence of 
a mystical union between Christ and Christians, 
that is, a union of being and life. The author 
argues for this thesis chiefly against two theories. 

Some maintain that for St. Paul the mystical 
union between Christ and Christians is not a union 
of being and life but only a union of faith, 
whereby the disciples of Christ know, and are in- 
spired by, Christ. The author does not deny that 
St. Paul teaches a cognitive and affective union be- 
tween Christ and Christians, but he argues that St. 
Paul teaches primarily a deeper, ontological union 
between Christ and his followers. 


The author argues secondly against those who 
maintain that the mystical union of Christians with 
Christ is an Oriental-Hellenistic type of mysticism, 
in which the soul alone (to the exclusion of the 
body) is united to, and indeed absorbed into, the 
divinity. Paul's mystical teaching, the author ar- 
gues, concerns the triumphant Christ rather than 
pure divinity and it maintains the personal indi- 
viduality of those engaged in mystical union. 

The author’s arguments are based on careful 
analysis of words and phrases, parallel texts, and 
the over-all message of the Pauline corpus or the 
Oriental-Hellenistic mystic writings. The persever- 
ing adherence to the narrow confines of the texts 
leads the author to occasional statements which are 
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awkward from a broader ontological or theological 
point of view. d 
Anyone familiar with St. Paul’s epistles will cer- 
tainly acquire a better understanding of them from 
a reading of this book, even if he does not agree 
with the author's thesis. The summation of argu- 
ments by renowned German scholars for all possi- 
ble positions regarding the mysticism of St. Paul, 
the citations and explanations of texts from St. 
Paul’s epistles and from the Oriental-Hellenistic 
mystical texts, and the various indices concluding 
the book make this volume valuable for the library 
shelf. — Christopher Kiesling, O.P., Professor of 
Theology, St. Rose —, oe Iowa. 


The German Phoenix. By FRANKLIN H. LITTELL. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1960. 226 pages. $3.95. 

One of the main characteristics of present church 
life is without doubt the growing participation of 
laymen in every sphere of responsibility. On the 
congregational level this is nothing new to the 
American churches which for a long period have 
always had the active cooperation of the lay mem- 
bers. For the European churches this is however 
an innovation which comes from a profound his- 
torical crisis. 

Dr. Littell tells the story of this development in 
his recent book with particular reference to the 
history of German churches and the contribution 
of the Evangelical Academies and the Kéirchentag 
(Church Rally) to this development and with fre- 
quent mentioning of the other European lay centres 
like Kerk en Werld or the Iona Community in 
Scotland. Most valuable in his book is the picture 
of the critical situation of the German churches 
under the Nazis and the 19th century pre-history 
out of which this critical situation developed. In 
many of the phases of this development Dr. Littell 
has himself taken an active part, and so he is able 
to give not only interesting details about the lead- 
ing personalities involved, but also about the meth- 
ods, the atmosphere of the new lay work and the 
impact it has upon German and European life. He 
values this impact so highly that he thinks that 
the German economic post-war development is 
largely due to the spirit of responsibility which was 
kept alive in the confessing church in the dark 
years between 1933 and 1945 and which came to 
new life in the years afterwards. In a closing chap- 
ter he summarizes what American protestantism 
might learn from this “new pattern of lay aposto- 
late”. 

Being in a responsible position for this work 
myself I cannot but express my gratitude to the 
author. I would, however, wish to indicate one 
vital point and this not only out of humility. Dr. 
Littell points to results which have come from the 
efforts made in response to a historic challenge. 
I would rather point to the still existing challenge 
which I feel is even stronger today than it has been 
in the past. The life of our churches is still in a 
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critical situation and despite our political and eco- 
momic recovery we seem to have failed to recover 
spiritually. So probably all churches have to learn 
from each other, from their achievements and per- 
haps even more from their failures. Ic is for this 
reason that we need mutual critical comment rather 
than an exchange of workable methods. Dr. Lit- 
tell’s book might mark the beginning of an ecu- 
menical cooperation in an important field which 
demands tough work and clear thinking. — Hans 
Bolewski, Evangelical Academy, Loccum iiber 
Wunstorf, Germany. 
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The Educational Mission of the Church. By RAN- 

DOLPH CRUMP MILLER. New York: World 

Council of Christian Education. 56 pp, 25 cents. 


’ This Study Guide is one of the preparatory docu- 

ments for the third World Institute on Christian 
Education which will be held in Ireland in July, 
1962. The Guide is primarily intended for study 
by groups of key Christian education leaders in 
more than seventy countries around the world. In 
this way a much larger number than the three 
hundred who will later attend the World Institute 
on Christian Education will be able to participate 
in the study of the theme, “The Educational Mis- 
sion of the Church.” Biblical resources are identi- 
fied for the studies contained in the six chapters 
under the titles: “The Nature of the Church,” 
“Christian Education in the Church,” “The Parish- 
wide Program of Christian Education,” “Relation 
of the Sunday School to the Parish,” “Family and 
Church,” and “Youth in the Church.” Ar the end 
of each chapter a useful list of “Questions for Dis- 
cussion” is provided. 

From a discussion on the nature of the church 
and its mission, the study is directed toward the 
local congregation where Christian education takes 
place. The place of the home, the school, the Sun- 
day school, and a youth fellowship in a Christian 
education program which is centered in the church 
as a community in which the Holy Spirit is at 
work, is given careful consideration. 

The emphasis on vital issues in the mission of 
each local church and its members, together with 
the simple and direct language used throughout, 
makes this Study Guide a useable resource in adult 
groups in the local church. It should challenge 
every member to think deeply about the mission 
of his own church, and of himself as a member in 
it. — Nelson Chappel, General Secretary, World 
Council of Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association, New York City. 
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A Dictionary of Life in Bible Times. By W. Cors- 
WANT. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960, 309 pages. $6.50. 

Helpful, non-technical, illustrated. 

The Old Testament. Illustrated by MARGUERITB 
DE ANGELI. Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 
1960, 256 pages. $6.95. 

King James version, preface by Samuel Terrien. 
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